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GOVERNMENT IN BUSINESS 


Sruart CHaAsE 
In the Journal of the National Education Association 


N EARLY three centuries ago, 
a citizen of Massachusetts in the 
little town of Newbury was ar- 
rested with his wife Sarah, and 
fined five shillings for “picking peas 
on the Sabbath Day.” He was 


Aquila Chase, and I am his great 
great grandson to the ninth gen- 
eration. Perhaps I come by my un- 
orthodox views naturally! 
Government was in business 
then, as it has always been wher- 


ever human communities are found. 
The word socialism had not been 
coined, Certain activities were car- 
ried on by individuals on their own 
account; other activities were car- 
ried on by individuals on the com- 
munity’s account. In early New 
England, the latter had to do with 
the administration of justice, com- 
mon defense, roads, schools, and 
the church. Church and state were 
closely allied. 

Government business was pres- 
ent; it was essential; but its activi- 
ties were limited by the community 
pattern of self-sufficiency. Unem- 
ployment, of course, was a word as 
unknown as socialism. This pat- 
tern had not greatly changed, over 
most of the area of the Thirteen 


Colonies, when the Constitution 
was laid down. 

Today in 1936, like Aquila, I 
live on a new England farm. But 
where he was certainly go percent 
self-sufficient, it is dubious if I am 
10 percent. The ratio has been re- 
versed. 

We are dependent for our ma- 
terial livelihood on the whole 
United States, and to a lesser ex- 
tent, on the whole world. My 
neighbors who still farm their land 
are not, at the widest estimate, 25 
percent self-sufficient. As for the 
workers in the cities about us, their 
self-sufficiency is practically zero. 
They grow nothing and make little 
which they themselves consume. 

The prospects for security tend 
to grow worse. The steady march 
of invention is constantly increas- 
ing the threat of technological un- 
employment. The alarming break- 
down of traditional capitalism 
makes the future of all investments 
highly speculative. Thus, whether 
we live by work or by absentee 
ownership, we know not from 
what quarter a blighting wind may 
blow. 

The village moralities of Aquila 
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are in my blood, but I cannot em- 
ploy them without the taste of 
hypocrisy in my mouth. Regard, 
for instance, the imperative of hard 
work as the way to independence 
and success. Certainly hard, con- 
scientious work is a virtue, but we 
must be exceedingly careful in 
assessing blame until we are first 
sure that there is opportunity to 
work. Probably nine-tenths of the 
unemployed today are so because 
they have been hit by a social 
earthquake, rather than because of 
innate laziness. 

Again take thrift. When capital 
was scarce, pecuniary thrift was 
indeed a virtue. Now capital is so 
abundant that opportunities for 
profitable investment are far short 
of our national savings. The un- 
spent savings block the operation of 
the financial system. 

And so we come to one of the 
most obstinate of moral prejudices 
—belief that government must stay 
out of business; must let the indi- 
vidual work out his own salvation. 
Governments, we have been taught, 
are corrupt, inefficient, burden- 
some, dictatorial, and obnoxious. 

Does this mean that public busi- 
ness is by nature corrupt and un- 
workable? The American public 
school systems, the British Civil 
Service, are all the answers we 
need. Governments are corrupt if 
powerful groups are interested in 
corrupting them and if nobody is 
interested in maintaining their in- 


tegrity. 
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But if the government as agent 
for the community is not to be 
trusted, who is to be trusted? Big 
Business? The Utilities? Mr. Mor- 
gan? The record shows that they 
have not the slightest interest in 
the task. For 50 years they have 
been busy increasing the margin 
of insecurity, primarily through 
their operations in the stock mar- 
ket. Voluntary cooperative associa- 
tions might increase security if they 
had generations in which to de- 
velop, as in Denmark and Sweden, 
We cannot wait a generation. 

Nominate your coordinator. | 
care not who does it, so long a 
the task is well done, but for my- 
self, I see no candidate on the hori- 
zon save the government. 

What can the community do for 
me that I cannot do for myself? It 
can— 

1. Help me find a new job if 
my old job evaporates or the com- 
munity can employ me in some 
division of public works or services. 

2. Guarantee me and my fam- 
ily an adequate minimum flow of 
food, clothing, and shelter in the 
event that no jobs can be found or 
in the event of my disability through 
illness or old age. 

3. See to it that industry is op- 
erated at something near capacity. 

4. Conserve land, water, and 
mineral resources. 

5. Stimulate the arts of civiliza- 
tion through more and better edu- 
cation, public health services, re- 
search facilities, recreation areas, 
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libraries, museums, art galleries. 

We have an enormous amount 
of public business today, of which 
education is perhaps the outstand- 
ing exhibit, and it is accepted 
without protest. The field is al- 
ready divided. I ask that it be di- 
vided once more so that the com- 
munity can do those essential 
things for the individual which he 
cannot possibly do for himself. 

So much for theory. Looking at 
the world about us, we find gov- 
ernments the world around enter- 
ing business in the dimensions of 
a landslide. 

The National Association of 
Manufacturers has “ganged up” — 
to use the words of one of its own 
leaders—on government in busi- 
ness, and especially on the New 
Deal. The oratory is impassioned, 
and the theme song is: “Throw 
the government out.” Suppose the 
government accepted this rhetoric 
at its face value and got out of the 
tariff business—a pleasant little 
dole which manufacturers have 
been enjoying for 50 years and 
more? The mind reels at the cries 
of anguish. The National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers would move 
heaven, earth, and hell to get the 
government “regimenting” im- 
ports again. 

A conservative calculation shows 
that 51 million Americans, or some 
40 percent of the entire population 
of the country, are now dependent 
on the government for all or a 
part of their income. In other 
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words, government has been driv- 
en into the business of providing 
two families out of five with jobs 
or with sustenance. 

Lifting our eyes from America, 
we see the same trend toward col- 
lectivism the world around. It ap- 
parently makes little difference 
whether radicals, conservatives, 
fascists, tories, or socialists are in 
power—the community, operating 
through the state, is assuming more 
functions and more power. This 
should put us on our guard in at- 
tributing the trend to the machina- 
tions of any particular philosophy, 
or any particular group. 

Great Britain is frankly anti- 
socialistic and under tory govern- 
ments has cast off the gold standard, 
has collectivized electric power, 
much agriculture, radio broadcast- 
ing, and certain large housing 
projects, while its social legislation 
is a generation ahead of ours. 

Sweden has collectivized more 
than half her economic life, partly 
by government control and partly 
by cooperative associations. She has 
accomplished the transition to col- 
lectivism without revolution, class 
warfare, dictatorship, or the sur- 
rendering of parliamentary gov- 
ernment, free speech, free press, 
free assemblage. 

New Deals are in progress in 
Australia, the Argentine, Mexico, 
Uruguay, Canada, New Zealand, 
Turkey, South Africa. The Japa- 
nese government is the largest pro- 
ducer of steel in the empire. Private 
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capitalism, free competition, rugged 
individualism are in full flight all 
over the world. 

What the final pattern will be 
nobody knows. All we can say defi- 
nitely is that if we are going to 
keep science and the machine, it 
will have to be through a collec- 
tivist pattern where the communi- 
ty guarantees jobs and economic 
security, where the community 
plans for the nation as a matron 
plans for her household. 

Let the old and stubborn men 
go on mumbling about an unchang- 
ing Constitution, the virtues of 
pecuniary thrift, and balancing the 
budget. We who realize our coun- 
try’s need have more important 
work to do. We have to find the 
maximum of freedom consistent 
with universal security. 

I can only tell you what gen- 
eral measures I am interested in 
furthering: 

1. The nationalization of bank- 
ing and credit. 

2. The use of the income tax 
to redistribute income and purchas- 
ing power, so that savings will be 
spent. 

3. The use of government cred- 
it to create vast new industries in 
the sector of public works and 
services. 
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4. Progressive control by the 
government of natural monopolies, 

5. The insurance of the food 
supply through collective controls 
of agriculture, of which the AAA 
was the forerunner. 

6. The establishment of wage 
and hour controls, region by re- 
gion, industry by industry, to the 
end that every worker receives at 
least a decent minimum standard 
of living for working reasonable 
hours. 

7. The intensive encourage- 
ment of ways and means to pro- 
tect and inform the consumer; the 
encouragement of the consumers’ 
and farmers’ cooperative move- 
ments. 

8. The rapid extension of social 
security legislation—old-age pen- 
sions, mothers’ pensions, health in- 
surance. 

To some such program we must 
come, or be driven, by the break- 
down of capitalism, to far more 
dictatorial, intolerant, and obnox- 
ious forms of collective control. 
Government is in business to stay, 
and our task is to make that busi- 
ness as just and decent as is hu- 
manly possible. It is no longer a 
question of collectivism versus in- 
dividualism, but of what kind of 
collectivism. 


Stuart Chase is a well-known economist and au- 
thor. Reported from the Journal of the National 
Education Association, XXV (March, 
1936), 71-75. 
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THE SOCIAL SIGNIFICANCE OF ACADEMIC 
FREEDOM 


Joun Dewey 
In the Social Frontier 


a!am not especially fond of the 
phrase academic freedom as far as 
the adjective academic is con- 
cerned. It suggests something that 
is rather remote and technical. In- 
deed, it is common to use the word 
as a term of disparagement. But 
the reality for which the phrase 
stands has an importance far be- 
yond any particular expression used 
to convey it. Freedom of education 
is the thing at issue—I was about 
to say at stake. And since education 
is not a function that goes on in the 
void, but is carried on by human 
beings, the freedom of education 
means, in the concrete, the free- 
dom of students and teachers: the 
freedom of the school as an agent 
of education. 

The inclusion of students in the 
idea of freedom of education is 
even more important than the in- 
clusion of teachers; at least it 
would be if it were possible to sep- 
arate the two. Freedom of teachers 
is a necessary condition of freedom 
for students to learn. 

I referred in an earlier article to 
“free schools” as the aim to which 
the American people are historical- 
ly committed with a devotion that 
probably exceeds that given to any 
other aim in our common life. The 
full significance of free schools is, 
however, far from realization in 
the public mind and in the work- 


ings of our educational system. 
Freedom from payment of fees, 
support by public taxation, is a nec- 
essary condition for schools that are 
to be free of access to all. This 
aspect of free schools has been ex- 
tended to free textbooks, free li- 
braries, and, in some public schools, 
to free dental and medical service 
and free lunches for those who can- 
not pay—at least it was so extended 
until the depression led heavy tax- 
payers to limit these services. 

But in final resort, these mani- 
festations of freedom are tributary 
to freedom of education as the so- 
cial enterprise in which education 
forms character and intelligence. 
There are plenty of restrictions put 
on moral and intellectual freedom 
of education within the school sys- 
tem itself. But there is one that is 
especially dangerous at the present 
time. It is the attempt to close the 
minds, mouths, and ears of students 
and teachers alike to all that is not 
consonant with the practices and 
beliefs of the privileged class that 
represents the economic and politi- 
cal status quo. 

The question of teachers’ oaths 
is so familiar that I refer to it only 
by way of illustration. Since our 
Constitution provides for its own 
change, though by awkward and 
cumbrous methods, and since it ex- 
pressly reserves to the people (as 
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well as to state governments) all 
rights not conferred upon the fed- 
eral government, and since this 
reservation of rights to the people 
includes the right of revolution 
when conditions become intoler- 
able—as both Jefferson and Lin- 
coln have pointed out—a teacher 
need have no conscientious scruples 
in taking an oath of loyalty to the 
Constitution. But the selection of 
teachers as the class of persons who 
must take the oath is socially seri- 
ous because it is one phase of the 
general movement calculated to 
prevent freedom of education in all 
matters that relate to economic and 
political conditions and policies. 
In no phase of social endeavor is 
the realization of the social content 
of freedom more important than in 
the struggle for academic freedom. 
Everyone who has read the pleas 
made in the early struggle for uni- 
versal and free schools in this coun- 
try knows the emphasis that was 
put upon education as a necessary 
condition for creation of the kind 
of citizenship indispensable to the 
success of democracy. Today free- 
dom of teaching and learning on 
the part of instructors and students 
is imperatively necessary for that 
kind of intelligent citizenship that 
is genuinely free to take part in the 
social reconstructions without 
which democracy will die. The 
question is now whether democracy 
is a possible form of society when 
affairs are as complex and eco- 
nomic power is as concentrated as 
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today. Since freedom of mind and 
freedom of expression are the root 
of all freedom, to deny freedom in 
education is a crime against democ- 
racy. Because academic freedom is 
so essentially a social issue, since it 
is intimately bound up with what 
the future citizenship of the coun- 
try is going to do in shaping our 
political and economic destiny, it is 
not surprising that those who either 
give only lip-service or who openly 
strive to restrict it, should also strive 
to present it to the public as a mat- 
ter that concerns teachers only as 
individuals, and to represent those 
active in supporting its cause as 
more or less unbalanced individuals 
who want more liberty to assert 
their personal views. 

It cannot be denied that there is 
at present an unusually large num- 
ber of young people who find them- 
selves deprived of opportunity in 
the present situation, who find their 
legitimate desires and aspirations so 
blocked that they have become con- 
verts to the idea that social change 
cannot be effected by democratic 
methods, but only by violent force. 
The idea sedulously cultivated in 
the Hearst press, but not confined 
to it, that this attitude is the result 
of teachers’ imposition of subversive 
ideas under the camouflage of aca- 
demic freedom, is laughable to all 
those who know the facts about our 
schools. This attitude is the prod- 
uct of the restrictive and oppressive 
effect of the present industrial sys- 
tem, aided by a school system which 
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discounts the value of social intelli- 
gence. The feeling that social 
change of any basic character can 
be brought about only by violent 
force is the product of lack of faith 
in intelligence as a method and this 
loss of faith is in large measure the 
product of a schooling, that because 
of its comparatively unfree condi- 
tion, has not enabled youth to face 
intelligently the realities of our so- 
cial life, political and economic. 

From lack of understanding of 
social affairs, owing to faulty edu- 
cation, as well as to deliberate re- 
fusal to learn, reactionaries unin- 
telligently resist change. Those who 
have suffered from the old order 
then react by appeal to direct use of 
force as the only means at their 
command. Because of the intellec- 
tual suppressions experienced in the 
course of their own education they 
have little knowledge of means of 
effecting social changes by any 
method other than force. 

In short, the social significance 


John Dewey is Emeritus Professor of Philosophy 
in Residence, Columbia University. Reported 
from Social Frontier, I] (March, 1936), 165-6. 


—!TALY has cut the school day for its five million elemen- 
tary children down to three hours with classes from 10 to 1, 
all in order to save coal for the war. Children above the age 
of 11 are subject to army call and a 30-hour military course 


is compulsory. 


of academic freedom lies in the fact 
that without freedom of inquiry 
and freedom on the part of teachers 
and students to explore the forces 
at work in society and the means 
by which they may be directed, the 
habits of intelligent action that are 
necessary to the orderly develop- 
ment of society cannot be created. 
Training for good citizenship is 
one thing when conditions are 
simple and fairly stable. It is quite 
another thing when conditions are 
confused, complicated, and unset- 
tled, when class divisions and 
struggles are imminent. 

Every force that operates to limit 
the freedom of education is a pre- 
mium put upon ultimate recourse 
to violence to effect needed change. 
Every force that tends to liberate 
educational processes is a premium 
placed upon intelligent and orderly 
methods of directing toa more just, 
equitable, and humane end the so- 
cial changes that are going on any- 
way. 
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VM HAT is the primary func- 
tion of the public school system in 
American democracy? It is, as I 
see things, the training of minds 
and the dissemination of knowledge 
—knowledge useful in the good 
life, in the conduct of the practical 
arts, and in the maintenance of 
American society. 

There are many, no doubt, who 
deny this conception of public edu- 
cation. They look to the schools 
to correct all the ills of humanity. 
Society creates conditions that fos- 
ter crime; the schools must serve 
as crime prevention agencies. Par- 
ents quarrel and fight at home; 
teachers must make saints of chil- 
dren so trained at the fireside. 
Such views of education run coun- 
ter to my notion of its duty in 
American society. The teacher’s 
principal business is the training 
of minds and the dissemination of 
knowledge. 

For the training of minds a 
trained mind is required. For the 
dissemination of knowledge a 
mastery of knowledge is required. 
The union of the trained mind 
and knowledge makes scholarship. 
What then are the qualities of 
the scholar—of the trained and 
well-equipped mind? Of the quali- 
ties required in the sphere of the 
physical sciences I certainly should 
not venture to speak. But out of 
some experience as a student and 
teacher in the sphere of the hu- 


THE SCHOLAR IN AN AGE OF CONFLICTS 


Cuarves A. BEARD 


manities I hazard an opinion; 

The first quality of mind re. 
quired of a scholar in the humani- 
ties may be described as judicial, 
The spirit of the judicial mind is 
the quest for truth. The judicial 
mind tries to look deeply into 
every subject in hand, and all 
around it. The good judge, as Jus- 
tice Holmes once said, must listen 
to things that are shocking and 
hateful to him as well as to the 
pleasing and the gratifying. He 
must confess that he is not God 
endowed with omniscience. He 
must give all parties their day in 
court. 

Unless mankind is to surrender 
to utter irrationality and_ blind 
partisanship we must concede that 
the quest for truth in this spirit 
is indispensable. And having taken 
this position it is incumbent upon 
us to preserve and defend it as 
one of the obligations imposed 
upon the scholar as teacher. If the 
public schools are to aid in pre- 
serving American society against 
the fruits of unreason and the 
sneer of cold command, then they 
are compelled to assert and defend 
the judicial spirit, the scientific 
temper, against passion and tyran- 
ny. 

If knowledge disseminated in 
the schools should be useful in the 
good life, in the conduct of the 
practical arts, and in the mainte- 
nance and improvement of Amer- 
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ican society, what kind of knowl- 
edge can be deemed to possess 
these utilities? Surely it must be 
accurate, realistic, and relevant, 
not false and fantastic. It must be 
comprehensive knowledge. 

At once elements condemned as 
“controversial” by the thoughtless 
are introduced into instruction. 
How could it be otherwise? Does 
anyone believe that there could be 
a true history of the United States 
that does not deal with the great 
issues of banking, tariffs, taxes, 
agriculture, industry, and labor? 
Surely no intelligent American be- 
lieves that European history should 
be deliberately falsified by omitting 
all reference to communism and by 
teaching, as one school persecutor 
has urged, “only the geographical 
facts of Russia.” 

Such perversion of instruction in 
the schools is more than a betrayal 
of knowledge and truth. It as- 
sumes that knowledge and truth 
are of no importance, that a na- 
tion can live by lies and deception. 
It is not an outgrowth of patriot- 
ism, as alleged. It represents an 
effort of partisan interests to in- 
timidate the schools for their own 
ends. 

Individuals and cliques wrap 
the American flag around their 
shoulders, proclaim themselves to 
be the only true, wise, and honest 
patriots, and then demand that the 
schools accept their versions and 
commands, Propagandists of every 


variety direct their fire upon 
teachers. All over the country 
schools are attacked by highly or- 
ganized and well-financed minori- 
ties that seek to browbeat legisla- 
tures, the Congress, schoolboards, 
and teachers. It seems that we 
have reached a point where edu- 
cational liberty can no longer be 
taken for granted. The precious 
values of liberty and scientific in- 
quiry are threatened with extinc- 
tion, and with them the principles 
upon which democratic govern- 
ment rests. 

With Europe turning to a tyr- 
anny more frightful than that 
against which the founders of the 
American Republic waged war, 
with voices crying that liberty is 
a delusion and brute force a vir- 
tue, a crisis is upon us. Already 
in large sections of Europe teach- 
ers prostrate themselves before the 
possessors of sheer power won by 
assassination and intimidation. Al- 
ready the drill sergeant, aided by 
the yellow press, is abroad in our 
own country, seeking to terrify, 
malign, and dominate schoolboards 
and teachers. 

Drifting is perilous. Divided 
and trusting to luck we may be 
overcome by belligerent minori- 
ties. United we can defy powers 
that seem omnipotent. Let us study 
the problem. Let us clarify our 
minds. Let us rededicate ourselves 
to the American tradition of lib- 
erty and to the faith that error 
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need not be feared where reason 
is free to combat it. Let us assert 
anew against brute force the val- 
ues of scientific inquiry, of fair 
hearing and fair play, and uphold 
them by fearless and united effort. 
For only thus can the American 
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democracy cope with its gravest 
problems under the forms of law, 
thus maintaining amid the wreck 
of parliamentary institutions, East 
and West, the example of a na- 
tion that has not lost its head or 
its heart. 


Charles A. Beard is a well-known author and 

historian. Reported from an address before the 

Department of Superintendence of the National 

Education Association, February 25, 1936, at 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


Nn a number of English schools 
pupil exchanges and foreign travel 
are undertaken. The majority of 
these visits take place in the sum- 
mer holidays for a period of two 
weeks upward. 

The number of exchanges ar- 
ranged this year was about 600, the 
largest number being with France. 
Germany came next, followed at a 
long distance by Belgium, Switzer- 
land, and Spain. In these exchanges 
the principal object is linguistic but 
they do serve another purpose. Liv- 
ing in a foreign family a pupil is 
brought in contact with a different 
race, different habits of life and 
thought, his whole horizon is wid- 
ened, and he acquires a new atti- 
tude towards other nations. 

Group exchanges often try to 
combine some educational advan- 


tage with a holiday, the pupils at- 
tending classes in the school they 
are visiting and living either in the 
school or with the families of pupils 
of the school. 

The London secondary schools 
have for the past two years arranged 
an exchange of this kind with the 
Berlin high schools. A party of Ber- 
lin pupils will come to London in 
July. It will be divided into three 
or four sections, each section at- 
tending a London secondary school 
for instruction during part of the 
day. The pupils will live in the 
homes of London pupils and at the 
end of the visit they will be accom- 
panied back to Berlin by a London 
party. In Germany the English and 
German pupils will live together in 
a school, part of the time being 
spent in organized instruction. 


From “Pupil Exchanges and School Journeys in 
English Schools” by G. R. Parker in the Inter- 
national Education Review, V (January, 


1936), 44-6. 
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WAR AND PEACE 
In the Living Age 


CvER since Baldur von Schir- 
ach took charge of the education 
of German youth, all juvenile lit- 
erature appearing in Germany has 
been serving the preparation for 
war. The Neue Tage-Buch tells 
us that at least 95 percent of all 
new juvenile titles are war books: 
Flying in the World War, Ex- 
periences on the Sea-Front, etc. 
For older children there are 
“Writings in the Spirit of De- 
fense.” Yet until recently the 
whole thing lacked system. 

But now, at last, in the fall of 
1935, teachers are being supplied 
with material in convenient form. 
From the new titles let us pick a 
few representative ones: Material 
on Military Defense for Instruc- 
tion in German History; Mathe- 
matics and Defense Athletics. The 
latter book is described in the in- 
troduction as being for secondary 
schools; the work claims to give 
youth character and technical as 
well as physical education. The 
book deals with the measuring 
and estimating of distances includ- 
ing the measurement of sound, 
with problems of trajectory (hand 
grenades) and gunnery, with 
map-reading and topography, etc. 

Perhaps the most interesting of 
the new German schoolbooks is 
that which bears the title School 


[ Reported from The Living Age, CCCXLIX | 
(January, 1936), 456. 


Experiments in the Chemistry of 
War Materials. It contains a com- 
prehensive discussion of all poison 
gases used in modern warfare. In- 
structions are given for experi- 
ments designed to make the stu- 
dents familiar with the various 
kinds of poison gas. The thor- 
oughly expert character of the text 
is indicated by the fact that it 
was written in collaboration with 
a large phosgene-manufacturing 
company in Hamburg. 

The author himself, a Dr. Kin- 
toff, declares that the book has 
filled an urgent need: “Among 
those who in case of emergency 
will have to take charge of home- 
land defenses,” he says, “will be 
our students of 15 to 18 years, 
who are not yet ready for mili- 
tary service. We must train them 
for this defense work. This can 
best be accomplished by means of 
a thorough introduction into the 
chemistry of war materials.” 

Thanks to this new textbook, 
German school boys undoubtedly 
will acquire a considerable knowl- 
edge of the use of poison gas. For- 
mer generations of teachers ad- 
monished lazy students with the 
Latin proverb: “We learn not for 
the school but for life.” Hitler’s 
youth of today are studying not 
for the school but for death. 
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VARIABLES AND CONSTANTS 


Swain THomMas 
In the English Journal 


SoME variables in teaching 
English come to light as we recall 
the different panaceas that from 
time to time have played their little 
part upon a transient stage, re- 
treated later into the shadowed 
wings, and now lie forgotten in the 
dusty corner of the storeroom. The 
first of these pedagogical panaceas 
that I remember was known as the 
“object lesson.” It lived and flour- 
ished in the classroom before my 
own teaching days; but I have a 
vivid recollection of hearing James 
Whitcomb Riley, as he humorous- 
ly exposed the weakness of the pro- 
cedure by holding a peanut daintily 
in his hands and dramatically and 
satirically showing just how a real 
educator “from the East” could 
employ a method that would revo- 
lutionize “the educational systems 
of our land.” 

We all clearly remember those 
optimistic days when the balmy 
breezes blew happily over the 
“project method”; but now that 
phrase, too, has lost some of its 
pristine succulence and is no longer 
regarded as a sole means of rejuve- 
nating an ignorance-infested world. 

We still have in our midst a 
good many major variables of more 
or less favorable repute: the Dalton 
Plan, integration, correlation, ar- 
ticulation, fusion, the unit, the con- 
tract method, and group instruc- 
tion. 


Moreover, we may include in 
our list of variables a multitude of 
devices and activities for special 
and occasional commandeering, 
such as: visits to museums, libraries, 
and industrial plants, magazine dis- 
plays, phonetic drills, spelling con- 
tests, objective testing, floor talks, 
auditorium exercises, dramatic pro- 
ductions, photoplay appreciation, 
colloquia, seminars, language 
games, précis-making, travelogues, 
the school paper, club activities, 
“better-speech” programs, prize- 
speaking declamations, ‘‘panel” 
discussions, forums, debates, sym- 
posiums, radio broadcasting, pho- 
nograph recording, poster displays, 
and the speaking choir. 

Now one striking fact about our 
enumeration of variables is this: 
Each item has its due quantum of 
intrinsic worth in English class- 
room procedures. Assuredly we 
should not in certain specific situa- 
tions hesitate to employ the vitamin 
particles of any single one of them 
that promises mental nutrition. 

All the while that we were en- 
gaged in this consideration of the 
nimble and temperamental and os- 
cillating variables we have been 
subconsciously aware of the stable 
and stalwart constants. I shall pre- 
sent only certain ones that seem of 
special significance in our current 
concept of English teaching, re- 
cording them as a series of prin- 
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VARIABLES AND CONSTANTS 


ciples rather than methods, devices, 
or procedures. 

And the first in the series of 
constants is this: We shall insist 
upon giving habitual concern to the 
sector of practical English—“prac- 
tical” English as distinguished 
from “artistic” or “esthetic” Eng- 
lish. I lay stress upon the practical 
with conviction and I stand firmly 
upon the principle that the larger 
portion of our expended energies 
in English teaching must rest upon 
the broadly extended base of the 
practical, for it is there that we 
meet the workaday needs of every 
individual pupil. 

What percentage of your pupils 
will ever be capable of interpret- 
ing the subtleties of literature? And 
how many of your pupils will ever 
write notable prose or highly dis- 
tinguished verse? Comparatively 
few. Our major task in the ordi- 
nary school is to teach all pupils to 
read ordinary matter with ordinary 
intelligence and to express ordinary 
thoughts with reasonable clarity. 

My second constant is phrased 
by a longer postulate: English in- 
struction is a complete unit of work, 
but it has two main divisions: one 
centers its energies in the develop- 
ment of the necessary series of cor- 
rect automatic responses ; the other 
uses these correct automatic respon- 
ses, these automatisms, in creative 
or functional reading and in crea- 
tive or functional expression, both 
oral and written. Now we need 
never hope that complete mastery 


of automatisms can ever be secured; 
we can, however, focus our ener- 
gies upon teaching and learning the 
essentials—those technical items 
which we and our pupils are most 
likely to need in creative reading 
and in creative expression. 

A third important constant is 
this: Our English course—our 
work in composition and our work 
in literature—should embody ex- 
periences which are, with certain 
limitations, analogous to the ex- 
pected general experience of life. 
The principle here expressed is of 
the very fabric of all educational 
doctrine. Whether we say that 
school is a preparation for life or 
assert that school is life itself, either 
notion alters not the deeper conno- 
tations of our postulate. 

My fourth constant is a mere 
truism—almost a cliché: English 
teaching must continuously keep in 
mind the individual differences in 
pupils—and teachers and commu- 
nities. Individual differences among 
our pupils demand that the menu 
constantly present offerings varied 
enough to meet the tastes, the tal- 
ents, the stages of achievement, and 
the stage of mental maturity of 
pupils, 

Here is my phrasing for my 
fifth constant: Effective instruc- 
tion in English demands from the 
teacher a sensitive and intelligent 
response to the changing ideas of 
the world. He should be especially 
alert and intelligent in his appraisal 
of mew movements, new proce- 
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dures, and new techniques in the 
field of education. 

With the next enumerated con- 
stant there will, I trust, be full 
agreement. There ts a close rela- 
tionship between language and 
thinking, and the implication of 
this relationship should be clearly 
and habitually revealed in our class- 
room practices. By collecting a 
half-dozen expository or argumen- 
tative paragraphs or sentences 
where there is fallacious reasoning 
we can show specifically how writ- 
ers or speakers have erred in their 
thinking. Conversely, by selecting 
a carefully organized piece of writ- 
ing we can reveal the fact that the 
sturdy structure is secured by care- 
ful prevising, by close articulation, 
and by lucid expression. 

Still another constant of signifi- 
cance is this: We must somehow 
develop in our students an attitude 
of genuine respect for the English 
language. We have not yet suc- 
ceeded in creating among Ameri- 
cans that high spirit of reverence 
for our language which the Eng- 
lish feel for their English and 
which the French feel for their 
French. Most of our boys and girls 
are unwilling to express their ideas 
in the choicer manner; they fear 


THE EDUCATION DIGEST 


the withering glances and taunts of 
their classmates. 

The last constant in my selected 
list is this: The study of English 
should constantly administer to the 
demands of the spirit’s inner life, 
In his reading each student may 
vicariously share the experience of 
the authors or of the characters 
whom the authors portray. The 
facts that he learns and the experi- 
ences that he meets on his imag- 
inary journeys are all the while 
making their impress; and it is 
our responsibility to see that this 
impression is of the proper hall- 
mark. 

There are, moreover, exceed- 
ingly high potentialities in compo- 
sition work. There are possibilities 
of arousing in our students a gen- 
uine pride in their craftsmanship; 
or an ambition for a fuller and 
more revealing expression of the 
sensory and the emotional experi- 
ences of the day; a keener eye for 
the humorous or a quickened pas- 
sion for an honest recording of 
personal doubts, or longings, or 
convictions. All these are but the 
articulate manifestations of youth’s 
search for truth—truth that is 
white-lighted, severe, and unassail- 
able. 


Charles Swain Thomas is Professor of the Teach- 
ing of English in the Graduate School of Educa- 
tion, Harvard University. Reported from the 
English Journal, XXV (February, 1936), 101-13. 
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M ODERN education believes 
that the primary interest and re- 
sponsibility of the schools is the 
personality development of the 
pupil. A child is receiving a worth- 
while education if he is obtaining 
help in developing such desirable 
traits as self-confidence, self-re- 
spect, maturity, social ability, wide 
and active interests, self-control, 
and a feeling of security. No 
school practice should be allowed 
to continue which obviously inter- 
feres with the development of 
these traits. 

The average parent and the 
average school seem to consider 
failure as something to be taken 
for granted, and as something 
calling for no defense on the part 
of the schools. The average fail- 
ure rate throughout the United 
States is 10 percent of pupils en- 
rolled. The average failure rate 
in the first grade is 20 percent. 

When a child fails of promo- 
tion, the schools seldom discuss 
with the child or his parents the 
whole reason for failure and the 
basis for their belief that repeti- 
tion of grade is the best solution 
of the problem. If some reason is 
sought by the parents, the schools 
usually reply, “He didn’t do the 
work.” Seldom are the parents 
given evidence that the school has 


FAILURE IS TOO COSTLY FOR THE SCHOOL 
CHILD 


Bruce B. Rosinson 
In Parent? Magazine 


made a reasonable attempt to find 
out why the child did not do the 
work. 
Sometimes the parents are told 
that failure was necessary because 
the child had slow learning ability 
and, therefore, was unable to do 
the work of the grade. The par- 
ents might well ask, then, wheth- 
er the school knew at the begin- 
ning of the term that the child 
had slow learning ability and, if 
so, why a slow child was com- 
pelled to take the work of the 
regular grade although there was 
every reason to believe that he 
could not do it. 
Sometimes it is said that the 
child is “lazy” or “fools all the 
time” and the teacher and the 
principal believe that the disgrace 
of failure will act as a spur to 
effort. Here again the parent must 
ask why this so-called “lazy” be- 
havior appeared. Clinical study of 
bright children who are “lazy” or 
not interested finds that the cause 
can often be traced to psychologi- 
cal difficulties in home or school 
relationships and that repetition of 
grade is seldom if ever the proper 
treatment for the child’s condi- 
tion. 
If the cause of failure is an- 
nounced as trouble with one sub- 
ject, the parent is justified in ask- 
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ing whether repetition of all the 
other subjects which the child 
passed satisfactorily will not have 
a discouraging effect far greater 
than the possible value of repeat- 
ing the work in the one subject. 

Clinical studies of children who 
have failed show that there is a 
loss of self-confidence and self- 
reliance. The feeling of security, 
so necessary to mental health, is 
usually materially weakened and 
feelings of inferiority are in- 
creased. 

The child is on the defensive 
when he meets his companions 
and in school he is separated from 
his “gang.” Interest in school is 
replaced with a feeling of resent- 
ment against authority which may 
show itself in aggressive or re- 
gressive behavior. He knows that 
his parents are disappointed in him 
and his brothers and sisters are 
likely to tease him about the dis- 
grace of failure. This creates a 
family problem that calls for the 
best efforts of the parents to handle 
successfully. 

The child who fails in the first 
grade has come to school feeling 
proud that he is grown up enough 
to attend school. His parents have 
shown interest in his school prog- 
ress and a strong desire for his 
school success. He is deciding 
whether it is really worthwhile 
to be grown up and have added 
responsibilities, and whether go- 
ing to school is really the enjoy- 
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able experience which he was led 
to believe it was. If school is to 
be worthwhile to him, he must 
achieve success. He must find in- 
terest and occasional thrills in 
work which is neither too easy 
nor too hard. 

But suppose that this child ends 
his first term or his first year with 
failure. Will he then be proud of 
being grown-up, or will he wish 
that he were back again in the se- 
curity and protection of the home? 

Is not the normal development 
of the personality traits mentioned 
above threatened by the experience 
of failure at the age of six? Is not 
failure obviously too heavy a blow 
for one so young and for one still 
insecure as a pupil? 

A program of regular promo- 
tion is being tried in many up-to- 
date schools. Such a program does 
not encourage the child to put 
forth no effort, nor does it mean 
that the work is made ‘easy. On 
the contrary, the child puts forth 
a maximum effort because the 
work is adapted to his interests 
and abilities and so seems worth- 
while. Moreover, he has the thrill 
of success and the educational ad- 
vantage of completing a project 
which seems important to him. 

This year the experiment of 
regular promotion during the first 
three years of school is being tried 
in New York City. The first 
reckoning will come at the end of 
the third year when pupils who 
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FAILURE IS 


have accomplished a specified 
amount of work will be promoted 
to the fourth grade. Those who 
have not will be placed in transi- 
tion classes until fitted for the 
next grade. 

When a school system has 
progressed to the point where it 
fully accepts regular promotion, 
there is a change in the attitude 
of both teachers and pupils. Marks 
and promotion cease to be the cen- 
ter of the educational universe. 
Discipline in the classroom be- 
comes easier because the children 
are living at school under a policy 
which allows them to be human 
beings even in the classroom— 
with the result that the hum of 


Bruce B. Robinson is Director, Department of 

Child Guidance, Board of Education, Newark, 

New Jersey. Reported from Parents’ Magazine, 
XI (January, 1936), 22-3. 


Wriru public school enrollments increased by 34 percent, 
the total number of school buildings showed a decrease of 13.3 
percent for the same 19-year period according to the U.S. 
Office of Education. The number of buildings reached its 
peak in 1915 when 277,941 were reported of which it is 
estimated more than 195,500 were one-room schools. By 
1933-34, the latest for which national data are available, the 
total number of buildings decreased to 241,428. 

The decrease in number of buildings in face of the increase 
in enrollments is due to a number of causes including the 
movement of farm population to the city where children are 
taught in larger schools and the development of good roads 
which facilitates the transportation of rural pupils to large 


consolidated schools. 


TOO COSTLY 


activity and interest replaces the 
deadly silence of repressive disci- 
pline. 

It will doubtless be some time 
before all schools adopt this pro- 
gressive approach to education and 
remove the fear of failure from 
the hearts of their pupils. Transi- 
tion classes, individual assistance 
or tutoring, and smaller classes 
must be worked out if regular 
promotion is to be a success. 

Few schools give adequate con- 
sideration to the problem of fail- 
ure. When a school does recog- 
nize it as a serious problem and 
gives the matter the thoughtful 
consideration it demands, the fail- 
ure rate drops markedly. 
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HE typical practitioner of an 
art or profession regards his prede- 
cessors with respect. Doctors are 
more likely to praise the physi- 
cians of past generations who 
made discoveries and contribu- 
tions, instead of emphasizing their 
ignorance and incompetence. The 
architect freely admits the great- 
ness of the Egyptians, Greeks, and 
Romans. 

There is, however, one profes- 
sion that has slight curiosity about 
its past, that acts as though the 
law of continuity were nonexist- 
ent, that regards itself as created 
anew with each generation. Each 
practitioner of this art is fond of 
discovering all the fundamentals 
for himself, of setting at naught 
the skills, techniques, and methods 
of his predecessors, of relying 
wholly upon his own experience. 
I refer, of course, to the teacher. 
Four types of evidence prove that 
the profession as a whole is scorn- 
ful of its past and pursues a course 
of assumed self-sufficiency. 

First is the widespread practice 
of coining new words and phrases 
and of infusing new meanings into 
old terms. While many terms be- 
long to a technical vocabulary, 
others are apparently designed to 
promote particular viewpoints, to 
persuade rather than clarify, to 
give the impression of newness 
rather than designate well-known 


THE BESETTING SIN OF PEDAGOGY 


Epcar B. WEsLEY 
In Social Studies 


ideas. In the organization of ma- 
terial, for example, we have sub- 
jects, correlation, concentration, 
articulation, integration, fusion, 
topic, problem, project, and uni- 
fication. The coiner also gives us 
such phrases as core curriculum, 
partial fusion, etc. 

Some recent educators have dis- 
covered the fact that the schools 
were designed for the pupils. Pupil 
activity, creative projects, self- 
chosen tasks, initiated problems, 
purposeful activities have been dis- 
covered, recognized, and labeled, 
in apparent ignorance of ancient 
and modern practices of a similar 
nature. Hundreds of worthwhile 
projects of former centuries could 
be cited. In the eighteenth cen- 
tury Basedow had his cook fashion 
the Greek alphabet out of ginger- 
bread cookies. The pupils could 
eat those they identified. One 
promising pupil ate as far as Jota 
the first day. It is doubtful if con- 
temporary educators have devised 
a more satisfying project. 

The difficulty of a continuous 
stream of new terminology arises 
when one wishes to communicate 
with another. The result is fre- 
quently a series of misunderstand- 
ings or an extensive verbal glos- 
sary. The cause of this growth in 
vocabulary seems to be ignorance 
of the fact that previous educators 
have wrestled with similar prob- 
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THE BESETTING SIN OF PEDAGOGY 


lems, and found current words to 
convey their pedagogical ideas. 

The second type of evidence is 
the derogatory comparisons which 
are so frequently drawn between 
present and past practices. It seems 
difficult for the progressive teach- 
er to realize that his predecessors 
also tried to organize materials 
clearly, to motivate the pupil, to 
discover apt and unique devices 
for presentation. 

The philosophy of “progressive 
education” seems to rest upon the 
assumed discovery of the true na- 
ture of the child and upon the 
implications of this discovery. One 
who is skeptical of the advantages 
of modern improvements finds 
himself in the awkward position 
of advocating an “unnatural” in- 
stead of a “natural” curriculum; 
a “slavish” instead of a “free” 
atmosphere; an imposed “task” in- 
stead of a “freely-chosen project”; 
an “illogical” instead of a “‘psy- 
chological” organization; and a 
“fabricated confusion” instead of 
“real-life situations.” Thus pro- 
gressive education scores a verbal 
victory. 

A third reason for saying that 
the teacher defies his past is to be 
found in the reports of committees 
and conferences. Ignoring the fact 


Edgar B. Wesley is Assistant Professor of Edu- 
cation in the University of Minnesota. Reported 
from Social Studies, XXVII 
(March, 1936), 165-68. 


that the art of teaching is rather 
old and that a study of it might 
throw some light upon how to 
achieve success, national commit- 
tees have furthered the notion 
among teachers that the way to 
learn to teach history is to study 
history. “Know your content and 
method will take care of itself” 
has been said so often that it no 
longer elicits thought. 

My fourth proof is to be found 
in the general attitude of teachers 
toward the history of education. 
Repeated surveys of the teaching 
of this subject indicate its decline, 
its unpopularity, its futility. This 
condition may be due to the poor 
preparation of the professors of 
the history of education, to the 
poor quality of the content, or to 
the lack of pertinency in the con- 
tent. It is fairly clear that the his- 
tory of past teaching does not 
function in the practice of the 
typical teacher. 

This neglect of the historical 
approach to teaching is the beset- 
ting sin of pedagogy. What val- 
ues might repentance and regen- 
eration have? The study of the 
methods of great teachers, of past 
activity programs, and past de- 
vices might afford valuable sug- 
gestions. 
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ah N the prevention of juvenile 
delinquency we must attack before 
any overt evidence of criminality 
crops up. ““The fundamental factor 
in delinquency prevention is the 
development of socially adequate 
behavior patterns, proper ways of 
living, of wholesome personality 
and character attributes.” 

But what agency can do this? 
The answer is not that there is an 
agency, but that a// agencies in the 
community must work together to 
achieve this end, and that the 
school should be the integrating 
and motivating factor—because the 
school has access to every home in 
the community; because its non- 
sectarian, nonpartisan nature gives 
it the confidence of all groups; and 
because it is regarded as an in- 
tegral part of community life. 

The plan for delinquency pre- 
vention operating in Public School 
181, Brooklyn, was formulated by 
the author during the years 1914- 
15, when he was principal of P.S. 
39 in East Harlem, at that time 
considered the most serious delin- 
quency zone in Greater New York. 
When transferred to the position 
of principal of P.S. 181 he carried 
with him this conception of the 
place of the school in the commu- 
nity. 


* As told to L. Louis Labiaux. 
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THE SCHOOL AS THE CENTER OF THE 
COMMUNITY 


NaTuan PeysEr* 
In the Journal of Educational Sociology 


At P.S. 181 the first step was 
the formation of a Mothers’ 
League, divided into fifteen com- 
mittees to deal with such prob- 
lems as relief, social welfare, 
preschool child health, teacher co- 
operation, and parental education. 
For the necessary financial support 
there was a membership fee of one 
dollar. This League secured the 
following aids to the community: 
a health center with a fully equipped 
dental clinic under the care of two 
dentists and a hygienist; a clinic 
for infants and preschool children; 
a nursery school with a staff com- 
posed of a nutritionist, child edu- 
cator, nurse, and teachers; and the 
cooperation of the neighborhood 
doctors and druggists to the extent 
that no family need go without 
medical aid while waiting for the 
unraveling of the red tape found 
in all organized charities. In the 
field of parental education a child 
guidance clinic and classes dealing 
with child problems have been 
formed. Afternoon classes for 
mothers in home economics, in- 
terior decoration, and child hygiene 
are being held. Dramatic and mu- 
sic groups have been functioning 
since the beginning. 

A Mens’ League has been 
formed and has been working on a 
street safety project in cooperation 
with the Automobile Association of 
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America. Dangerous street cross- 
ings have been brought to the at- 
tention of the police and a system 
of traffic control installed. 

Out of all this has grown the 
supervisory body known as the 
Flatbush Community League, 
made up of the Teachers’ League, 
the Mens’ League, the Mothers’ 
League, and the Junior Service 
League. This Community League 
is the coordinating factor between 
the school and the community, and 
its success can be seen from the 
fact that membership registered 
1,200 adults last year. 

For three years this organiza- 
tion has conducted many activi- 
ties, raising its own funds and even 
paying for the use of the school 
building. It was not until April, 
1935, that the plan was recognized 
by the Board of Education and 
the school officially designated the 
community center and opened to 
the community without cost be- 
tween the hours of 8 a.M. and 11 
P.M. Now the plan is being insti- 
tuted in many other schools in the 
city. 

During the latter half of the 
1934-35 school year the Flatbush 
Community League had in opera- 
tion 23 classes in adult education, 
ranging in scope from languages, 
music, and drama appreciation to 
civics, typewriting, and low-cost 
food production. The community 
symphony orchestra gave a concert, 
a play was staged, a choral society 
formed, and the Flatbush Com- 
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munity Little Theater became a 
reality. The Civic Forum met 
regularly, holding debates of which 
the most famous concerned social- 
ized medicine and was attended 
by nearly every physician in the 
community. 

Working in close cooperation 
with the school itself is the Moth- 
ers’ Council, composed of two 
mothers from each class in the 
school. If, for instance, a class is 
to go on a field trip to inspect 
some industrial process, certain 
mothers arrange for the excursion 
with the proprietor of the concern. 
Others go with the teacher to 
assist in handling the children. 

Within the school itself various 
projects are in the course of devel- 
opment—a nature-room museum, 
a new library, a school farm and 
garden. These things, however, do 
not indicate that the plan has 
reached its goal. Rather, with in- 
creasing monetary aid from the 
Board of Education the program 
of interaction between school and 
community will broaden and ex- 
pand. As a result, the people are 
approaching a closer understanding 
of the school’s work and problems 
and are becoming more eager to 
cooperate and support the program. 

How do we justify this exten- 
sion of the school’s activities? It 
should not mean that the present 
staff should assume the additional 
burdens of afterschool activities. 
The program will necessitate the 
employment of additional teachers, 
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supervisors, and leaders trained 
especially for community service. 
And we are told not to ask for 
additional funds in these times. 

In answer it is possible to point 
out that in times like these we 
spend for the detection and punish- 
ment of crime eight and one-half 
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times the sum we spend for educa- 
tion. Will anyone question the 
wisdom of utilizing part of that 
money on a community program 
which will be a 24-hour-a-day, 
365-day-a-year fight, not against 
crime, but against the causes of 
crime? 


Nathan Peyser is Principal of Public School 181, 
Brooklyn, N.Y., and Executive Director, Flat- 
bush Community League. Reported from the 
Journal of Educational Sociology, 1X (February, 


1936), 3547-58. 


CVERYONE is a consumer and 
the curriculum might well be or- 
ganized on the basis of consumer 
activities as well as producer or in- 
come activities. 

The chemistry classes might 
profitably spend some time analyz- 
ing such articles as face creams, 
toothpastes, and other everyday 
products used in the home. These 
analyses would disclose not only the 
contents but also the quality, de- 
fects, and dangers of such articles. 

Wood shop classes might well 
occupy some of their time in teach- 
ing the student how to select furni- 
ture and how to judge a house from 
the standpoint of construction ma- 
terials. 

Testing of household electrical 


appliances should certainly be a 
part of the work of electric shop 
classes. 

Every home economics depart- 
ment should have a course designed 
to teach wise and efficient selection 
and use of food and clothing. Many 
progressive departments have gone 
much further in their training for 
intelligent consumption. 

The social studies and commer- 
cial departments have a splendid 
opportunity to share in the training 
of the consumer. The wise use of 
money as it relates to savings, in- 
vestments, and insurance and the 
problems of credit buying, budgets, 
advertising, prices, and marketing 
should be included as a part of the 
curriculum. 


From “The Schools and the Consumer” by Ray G. 
Price in the Journal of the National Education 
Association, XXV (February, 1936), 48-50. 
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EDUCATIONAL IMPLICATIONS OF RECENT 
CHANGES IN FARM POPULATION 


Haroip H. Punxe 
In the Elementary School Journal 


C HANGES in farm population 
growing out of migration and nat- 
ural increase during recent years 
are particularly significant. Migra- 
tion to and from farms seems to 
be a barometer of agricultural 
prosperity. The farm population 
decreases when attractive economic 
opportunities appear elsewhere and 
increases when farming seems 
more attractive than other voca- 
tions. 

Each of the five years of 1930 
to 1934, inclusive, showed a 
marked increase in the farm popu- 
lation. Contrary to the common 
belief, the total migration to the 
farms was no greater during this 
period than during the years im- 
mediately preceding. The actual 
totals are, for the 1930-34 peri- 
od, 6,700,000; and for the 1925— 
29 period, 7,700,000. But during 
the depression there occurred a 
sharp reduction in the movement 
of population from the farms. 
Most of the recent increase, then, 
has been due to an accumulation 
of young adults on the farms who, 
under conditions prevailing a few 
years earlier, would have migrated 
to the cities. O. E. Baker, of the 
United States Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, estimates that in 
the late summer of 1934 there 
were probably 3,000,000 such 
young people “backed up” on 


farms. He adds that these young 
people are having children and 
that the number of children on 
farms is now increasing. 

Before the depression the farm 
population was decreasing. 
Through migration it was being 
drained of young adults; and part- 
ly because of this drain and its in- 
fluence on the birth rate, there was 
a decreasing percentage of chil- 
dren and an increasing percentage 
of old people in the farm popula- 
tion. 

At present the composition of 
the farm population is quite differ- 
ent from what it was before the 
depression. Warren S. Thomp- 
son’s recent studies, although his 
estimates differ from Baker’s, are 
in accord with the above state- 
ments: 

“Tt is interesting to note that 
from one-half to five-eighths of 
our total natural increase is now 
found in the farm population, al- 
though this group constitutes just 
about one-fourth of the total pop- 
ulation. It is probable that on 
January 1, 1935, the farm popula- 
tion was about 32,750,000 ...an 
increase of about 2,600,000 since 
1930, most of which was due to 
the natural increase of the farm 
population being kept at home be- 
cause of lack of opportunity in the 
city. Since 1930, for the first time 
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in our history, the proportion of 
our people on the farm has begun 
to increase.” 

The most typical agricultural 
sections, the South and the Middle 
West, showed marked increases in 
births in the farm population dur- 
ing the three years 1932-34. On 
January 1, 1935 the three south- 
ern geographic divisions had a 
farm population of 17,805,000, 
as contrasted with a farm popula- 
tion of 15,003,000 in the other 
six geographic divisions. Thus the 
South, with about 30 percent of 
the land area of the United States, 
has over half the farm population. 
Moreover, 61 percent of the total 
net increase in the farm popula- 
tion from 1929 to 1935 was in 
the South. In this section of the 
country, furthermore, the percent- 
age of children in the total popu- 
lation is highest. 

To sum up: Before the depres- 
sion both the number of persons 
on farms and the percentage that 
the farm population was of the to- 
tal population were decreasing, but 
now the number of persons on 
farms and the percentage are in- 
creasing. Moreover, the farm pop- 
ulation has changed from one with 
an increasing proportion of old 
people and a decreasing proportion 
of young adults and children to 
the exact opposite. In the urban 
population, on the other hand, the 
average age is advancing more 
rapidly than before the depression 
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because of a low birth rate and a 
small net migration of young 
adults from rural communities, 

It is generally known that the 
urban birth rate is insufficient to 
maintain the urban population, If 
the population is to be numerically 
maintained it will apparently be 
maintained by the rural sections, 
and particularly the southern rural 
section, 

The farm population, it has 
been shown, is supplying more 
than half the natural increase in 
population in the whole country, 
and the natural increase among 
the farm population of the South 
is more rapid than in any other 
section. The educator, then, who 
wishes to understand the kinds of 
homes from which the majority of 
rural school children in the next 
generation will come should try to 
picture the farm homes of the 
South at the present time. 

Illiteracy in the rural South, 
among both races, is higher than 
in the nation as a whole. The 
wealth per capita is low, the school 
terms short, and, with the excep- 
tion of Maryland, the states of 
this section spent in 1930 for edu- 
cation from one-third to two- 
thirds as much per pupil as was 
spent per pupil in the country as 
a whole. The percentage of the 
population of 7 to 20 years of age 
which is attending school is lower 
for all the southern states, except 
Oklahoma, than the average for 
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the country. Baker states that “the 
average value of farm dwellings in 
the South in 1930 was. . . less 
than half that in the North. Only 
one farmhouse in 25 in the South 
has electric lights and only one in 
30 a bathroom.” 

Among the farm population of 
the South, where the natural in- 
crease is highest, the standard of 
living is, in general, lowest. Chil- 
dren who come from such homes 
have no opportunity to learn at 
home a great many things which 
children learn in homes with high- 
er living standards. Thus the trend 
in population growth places a de- 
mand on the schools for a more 
comprehensive program of formal 
education, since we are beginning 
to recruit most of our next genera- 
tion from the strata of society that 
needs to have a great deal done for 
them by social and educational in- 
stitutions. 

A further implication of the 
types of population change discov- 
ered relates to the support of the 
school program. If the farm popu- 


lation increases, with a resulting 
increase in competition among the 
members of the industry, there 
will appear a lowering of the eco- 
nomic status of the farm popula- 
tion which will reduce, even be- 
low its present level, the ability of 
rural areas to support education. If 
the children of these areas are to 
secure adequate education the fed- 
eral government will have to pro- 
vide it. 

Furthermore, federal support 
for rural education, whereby ur- 
ban communities help pay for the 
educational program of rural com- 
munities, should not be given on 
the basis of charity but on the 
basis of economic justice and so- 
cial safety. The migration of young 
adults to the cities, after they have 
been reared and educated, results 
in economic drainage of the coun- 
try for the benefit of the city. As 
a matter of self-protection, the 
cities should be interested in the 
education provided for their future 
citizens during their childhood in 
the country. 


Harold H. Punke is Professor of Education at the 
Georgia State Womans College, Valdosta. Re- 
ported from the Elementary School Journal, 
XXXVI (February, 1936), 436-45. 


N Detroit in the elementary schools definite scholastic 
marks have been eliminated in favor of E for excellent, S$ for 
satisfactory, and U for unsatisfactory. Pupils will be graded on 


such qualities as self-control, cooperation, reliability, initiative, 


and adaptability. 
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EDUCATION FOR CULTURE IN AN AGE OF 
SCIENCE AND MACHINERY 


ArtTuHuR B. Mays 
In the School Review 


<ScHooLs ultimately reflect 
the general concept and ideal of 
culture held by the people. A 
change in this concept is a slow 
and difficult process, and much 
damage is wrought when such 
change lags too far behind the 
facts of life. 

Most of us have too easily ac- 
cepted a concept of culture which 
was born during the decadent 
phase of the Renaissance and grew 
out of an earlier, necessary em- 
phasis on literary skills and ap- 
preciations. Its classic definition is 
that of Mathew Arnold who spoke 
of culture as “a pursuit of our to- 
tal perfection by means of getting 
to know, on all the matters which 
most concern us, the best which 
has been thought and said in the 
world; and through this knowl- 
edge turning a stream of fresh 
and free thought upon our stock 
notions and habits.” Arnold placed 
the emphasis on knowing what 
has been thought and said, not on 
what has been done- nor on what 
is being done, said, and thought. 
He said of American life: “. . . so 
the university . . . seems to rest 
on a misconception of what cul- 
ture truly is, and to be calculated 
to produce miners, or engineers, 
or architects, not sweetness and 
light.” From this statement one 
must conclude that the daily work 
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of the world has nothing to do 
with culture, and culture cannot 
be found in that phase of a per- 
son’s life. 

There is another way of look- 
ing at culture. Dewey wrote that 
“there is perhaps no better defini- 
tion of culture than that it is the 
capacity for constantly expanding 
in range and accuracy one’s per- 
ception of meanings.” That defi- 
nition does not pinch nor bind, 
nor does it confine culture to a 
dead past. It makes room for the 
daily work and man’s social ac- 
tivities, as well as for his own per- 
fection in sweetness and light. 

To produce such a culture, the 
school must enlarge youth’s under- 
standing of the vital social, eco- 
nomic, political, and spiritual prob- 
lems of today. It need not solve 
these problems; but it must point 
out, analyze, and interpret them, 
and train youth in the wisest meth- 
ods of considering and attacking 
them. 

A modern person of culture 
must be able to understand and 
to participate in a constantly 


changing civilized life, which is 
conditioned by the attitudes and 
the facts of modern science and 
by the activities and forces of mod- 
ern machine industry. Hence, edu- 
cation for culture today means 
education which does not fail to 
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train youth to understand modern 
science and to utilize it intelli- 
gently. Every program of studies 
which aims at true culture will in- 
clude a comprehensive overview 
of the growth and range of sci- 
entific inquiry in all the major di- 
visions of science; an intensive 
study of one of these divisions, at 
least to the point of a thorough 
training in its fundamentals; and 
a special and careful study of the 
interpretation of the growth and 
findings of science in terms of 
living happily and well in the 
modern world. 

Modern civilization is charac- 
terized not only by unprecedented 
achievements in science, but also 
by the ubiquitous activities of that 
most lusty child of science, mod- 
ern machine industry. Indeed, 
machine industry is far more 
characteristic of our civilization 
than is science. Most of our great- 
est achievements have been in in- 
dustry, and our major social, eco- 
nomic, and political problems are 
results of its developments. How- 
ever, there is an appalling igno- 
rance of its real character and 
significance. We are lead to be- 
lieve that the machine is some 
monstrous invention of the devil 


Arthur B. Mays is Professor of Industrial Edu- 
cation at the University of Illinois. Reported 
from the School Review, XLIV 
(February, 1936), 95-99. 


foisted on an unsuspecting race of 
children who are being ruthlessly 
crushed, without power of self- 
defense. That man’s mechanical 


‘genius has through the ages been 


his chief means of social and 
spiritual progress is entirely over- 
looked. That civilization itself is 
chiefly the outcome of the inven- 
tion of tools and machines is usu- 
ally forgotten. 

The greatest danger in the 
present age is not that scientific 
discovery will greatly increase and 
that machine industry will develop 
rapidly, but that man, in his slav- 
ery to educational tradition, will 
continue to fail fully to incor- 
porate the rich educative materials 
of science and industry into the 
program designed to prepare youth 
to live and manage modern life. 
The schools can no longer safely 
ignore the study of machine in- 
dustry as a means of cultural edu- 
cation. Many schools are enrich- 
ing the courses offered in their 
industrial-arts departments, but the 
surface has scarcely been scratched. 
These courses should be brought 
nearer the center of the school 
program and should be thorough- 
ly integrated with other phases of 
the curriculum. 
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ar is little short of tragic that 
so many thousands of intelligent 
citizens, both men and women, 
have not yet grasped the fact that 
the government alone is unable to 
take care of hundreds of thou- 
sands of children who have been 
left stranded in the backwash of 
the depression. 

Continually we hear misin- 
formed people assert their belief 
that all children in need of any 
kind of help are being cared for 
under the Social Security Act, the 
Emergency Relief Administration, 
or the National Youth Adminis- 
tration. Believing that, they have 
given no further thought as to 
how children are faring, and are 
astounded to learn that over and 
above the 300,000 in foster homes 
and institutions, and another 
300,000 in their own homes un- 
der mothers’ aid, there are more 
than half a million orphaned, des- 
titute, homeless, and neglected 
a children in serious need of care 
and protection. These are children 
| who must be cared for outside 
their own homes and therefore 
-< are beyond the reach of govern- 
ment provision. 

4 Upon whom, then, must these 
children of the depression rely for 
help? The only sources through 
which their compelling needs can 
be adjusted are the child-caring 
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STRANDED CHILDREN 


Francis BippLe 
In the National Parent-Teacher Magazine 


organizations of the United States, 
and these in turn must rely almost 
entirely upon local funds and pub- 
lic and private philanthropy. Ow- 
ing to the stringent years through 
which we have lately passed, the 
ability of these agencies to help 
these children has been gravely 
crippled, and sometimes their effi- 
ciency has been impaired through 
inability to retain trained person- 
nel. 

It may be argued that it is the 
duty of the federal government to 
see that the physical, mental, and 
moral development of these chil- 
dren is not retarded or endan- 
gered. The government has poured 
out millions of dollars in order to 
relieve distress, to make work for 
the unemployed, and to restore 
purchasing power. The annual ap- 
propriation for assistance to chil- 
dren, to be administered through 
the U. S. Children’s Bureau, 
amounts to $8,150,000. None of 
this, however, is available for the 
direct support of destitute chil- 
dren, except certain crippled chil- 
dren. But the government cannot 
assume entire responsibility for the 
welfare of all unprotected Ameri- 
can children, and thereby relieve 
us of all further thought and anxi- 
ety or activity in their behalf. I 
cannot subscribe to that outlook on 
life which regards human distress 
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as inescapable, and believes that 
suffering, even for children, may 
have good effects in the long run. 

Who are these half million im- 
properly cared-for children? To 
list just a few types: There are 
the orphaned with no one of their 
own to turn to; the motherless, 
where the father perhaps does his 
utmost but succeeds in making 
less than half a home; the father- 
less, where the mother is trying 
to be both breadwinner and home- 
maker and the children are under 
working age. There are the chil- 
dren born out of wedlock, who re- 
quire special protection and whose 
mothers need help. There are the 
neglected children, those whose 
homes are immoral and depraved, 
and who must be removed from 
them. There are the dependent, 
who should be placed, not in poor- 
houses, but in proper institutions. 
There are also those dependent 
who should be placed in foster 
homes; some one must find good 
foster homes for them. There are 
the children of families on relief 
where the father cannot find work 
and the mother is sick; something 
must be done for these children. 

Everyone interested in the wel- 
fare of children knows that for 50 
years or more efforts had been 
successful in getting needy chil- 


Francis Biddle is a lawyer and prominent citi- 
zen of Philadelphia. Reported from the National 
Parent-Teacher Magazine, XXX 
(March, 1936), 22. 
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dren out of the poorhouses and 
into proper care. Yet owing to 
present conditions hundreds of 
children are being sent back to 
poorhouses to live with the senile 
and feeble-minded; are being re- 
turned to homes which are unfit 
and from which child-caring agen- 
cies had taken them; and are in 
correctional institutions because 
there is no other place for them. 
This is a dangerous backward 
trend. 

The child-caring organizations 
have recognized the urgent need 
of focusing public attention upon 
this crisis in the lives of so many 
children, and the Child Welfare 
League of America, together with 
its member agencies, has accepted 
the responsibility of rallying pub- 
lic interest to help repair this 
damage to helpless childhood and 
to assure children care, protection, 
and a chance for normal develop- 
ment. The Child Welfare League 
of America is a federation of 160 
leading child-caring agencies and 
institutions in the United States 
and Canada. It is a clearing house 
of information, experience, and 
methods for such organizations. It 
serves as adviser of federal, state, 
and local governments; and is the 
only agency with a national view- 
point and experience. 
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May I say at the outset that 
there is nothing novel about the 
idea of a “Film Institute.” The 
necessity for a clearing house of 
information and techniques has 
been obvious for years, but the 
difficulty has been one of getting 
sponsorship for such an institu- 
tion, and adequate financing. The 
American Council on Education, 
of Washington, D.C., a nongov- 
ernmental agency, has taken the 
sponsorship of this activity. Mod- 
est preliminary grants of funds 
have been made by the General 
Education Board and the Payne 
Fund. Several conferences have 
been held on the problem. 

The five objectives stated for 
this institute are as follows: (1) 
to collect and distribute signifi- 
cant information concerning the 
motion picture in education, at 
home and abroad; (2) to stimu- 
late the production and use of the 
motion picture for educational 
purposes; (3) to promote the co- 
operation of the agencies inter- 
ested in the use and production of 
motion pictures for educational 
purposes; (4) to initiate and pro- 
mote research pertaining to the 
motion picture and allied visual 
aids in education; (5) to develop 
a national appreciation of the po- 
tential contribution of the motion 
picture to cultural life, 
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THE AMERICAN FILM INSTITUTE 


Epcar DALE 
In Educational Screen 


There is a tremendous amount 
of significant information which 
is not being collected and distribu- 
ted at present. First of all we 
need data concerning the extent 
and character of the use of visual 
aids in the schools. One of the 
striking things that one discovers 
as he visits various centers is the 
fact that in almost every one 
there will be persons who have 
developed specialized skills or 
techniques that are not generally 
known. I have long believed that 
a prime necessity in American edu- 
cation was to have scouts going 
around to the various schools and 
finding excellent techniques and 
excellent teachers, and then spread- 
ing the word. The list of some 
10,000 persons interested in visual 
instruction which is a result of 
the National Motion Picture Sur- 
vey will go far in giving us per- 
sons to whom to go for informa- 
tion and guidance in this field. 

One of the most important 
things we must do is to begin 
adequate teacher training in the 
field of visual aids. We have a 
very unfavorable showing on that 
score. Of some 35 leading teach- 
ers’ colleges to which I recently 
wrote almost none were offering 
any instruction in the use of visual 
aids. Most of our training will 
have to be given to teachers in 
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service through institutes and 
demonstrations. 

In the matter of research, Dr. 
Charles Hoban has already evalu- 
ated the 49 major research studies 
in this field. Obviously it is nec- 
essary to set up additional ones. 
I should like very much to see 
these new studies emphasize ob- 
jectives not hitherto emphasized — 
for example, the possible value of 
motion pictures as a device for 
changing attitudes. It has been 
shown clearly that the theatrical 
film does influence attitudes. How 
powerful is the typical classroom 
film in developing this sensitivity 
to problems? There needs to be 
a much closer integration of films 
and slide materials with the cur- 
riculum. If these materials are 
valuable, their use cannot merely 
rest with the whim and caprice 
of the teacher. 

I believe that during the past 
two or three years there has been 


developed a profound belief on 
the part of the people of this coun- 
try in the influence of the motion 
picture. But I am convinced that 
as a rule our principals and super- 
intendents are not up to our ablest 
parents in their thinking in this 
field. Many parents report to me 
that they have had unsatisfactory 
interviews with principals and 
superintendents. One state chair- 
man said they had even offered a 
projector to a school principal and 
he had refused it. A superintend- 
ent in a western city objected to 
one of the finest teaching films I 
have ever seen because the chil- 
dren would enjoy it. It was too 
interesting, he said. The National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers 
through its publicizing for visual 
instruction has developed a very 
favorable attitude on the part of 
the parents. The weakest link in 
the chain lies with the principal 
and superintendent. 


Edgar Dale is head of the curriculum division 

in the Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio 

State University. Reported from Educational 
Screen, XV (March, 1936), 79-81. 


p RIOR to 1905, according to George F. Zook, only 10 
percent of the young people of high school age were actually 
enrolled in high school. In 1915 the percentage increased to 
20; in 1921 to 30; in 1923 to 40; in 1930 to 51.5; in 
1932 to 58, with a total enrollment of 5,592,872. It is esti- 
mated that in 1935, 7,169,000 or 70 percent of young people 


of high school age were enrolled in the secondary schools. 
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je practical problem of safety 
is that accidents in this country kill 
about 100,000 persons and injure 
about nine million every year, with 
a direct economic cost of over three 
billion dollars. It is common knowl- 
edge that most of these accidents 
are preventable. The safety move- 
ment has already gone far enough 
to prove over and over again that 
accidents are preventable in the in- 
dividual case, and that in the ag- 
gregate they can be greatly reduced 
by simple, practical measures. 
Practically all accident causes 
trace back finally to some individ- 
ual. The individual traits which 
cause accidents fall into three 
groups: first, defects of mind or 
body; second, lack of skill or ex- 
perience; third, a wrong attitude, 
which we call carelessness and 
which really means lack of fore- 
thought or of social responsibility. 
The quality of safety thus breaks 
down into these three basic quali- 
ties—fitness, skill, and attitude or 
character. Are not these basic quali- 
ties the very aim of all education? 
As a practical matter, what 
should the secondary school at- 
tempt in the way of safety educa- 
tion, with due regard to its many 
other burdens? To answer we must 
ask: In what ways are our students 
likely to suffer or cause accidental 
death or injury, now and later? 


EDUCATION FOR SAFETY IN AMERICA’S 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Sipney J. Witiiams 
In the Bulletin of the Department of Secondary-School Principals of the N.E.A, 


Many people are hurt while at 
work. If you train for any manual 
vocation, surely safety must be a 
part of that training. Vocational 
training is essentially training in 
skill, but sometimes you need a 
little more emphasis on attitude. 
The boy should know that if he 
runs a circular saw in a modern 
industrial plant with the guard off 
he is likely to lose his job as well 
as his fingers. 

Many people are hurt in sports 
and recreations. The close relation- 
ship of safety and skill has no bet- 
ter example than the record of ac- 
cidents in football and other games 
—which are far more common in 
sandlot games than in those under 
high school or college coaching. 

The beginning driver is usually 
in high school. ‘To see that he gets 
started right is obviously the oppor- 
tunity and in part, I believe, the 
responsibility of the secondary 
schools. The elementary schools 
have done a splendid job in teach- 
ing safe pedestrianism. 

Finally, many people are hurt 
at home. The number of deaths 
from home accidents is almost as 
great as in traffic, and much great- 
er than in industry, and the num- 
ber of injuries at home is greater 
than in traffic and industry com- 
bined. Common-sense precautions 
against these home accidents there- 
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fore should be included in any high 
school safety program. 

Because safety includes skill, it 
should be recognized in all voca- 
tional or manual arts courses, in- 
cluding physical education. 

Because safety is also a matter 
of attitude and character it should 
be considered in those courses that 
deal with character and social rela- 
tionships, including courses in citi- 
zenship or government. 

While skill in running a circu- 
lar saw has little to do with skill 
in driving a car, the safety atti- 
tude—the feeling of personal and 
social responsibility—is common to 
everything we do. Therefore, on 
the side of attitude the whole safe- 
ty program should be integrated. 
This is the reason for organizing 
a high school safety council, or a 
safety committee of the general 
student council. 

I believe that automobile driv- 
ing is the most important of the 
manual arts, and must be so recog- 
nized. And driver training is prob- 
ably the most difficult single item 
for the high school to handle. It is 
difficult because automobile driv- 
ing is a new art, about which none 
of us knows very much, and be- 
cause it does not fit easily into the 
present curriculums. 


FOR SAFETY 
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We have called the students to- 
gether and talked to them about 
safe driving. No doubt these lec- 
tures have done some good in 
arousing a feeling of responsibility, 
but they do not constitute driver 
training. We can’t teach driver 
training without cars. And both 
cars and instructors are difficult to 
get. 

As for the cars, the automobile 
industry has become so interested 
in the problem of traffic safety that 
it would, I think, be quite gener- 
ous in helping any high school that 
was ready to put in a real driving 
course. 

As for the instructors, Professor 
Amos Neyhart of Pennsylvania 
State College has been teaching 
groups to drive for years, and has 
worked out a definite technique. 
What we need is a hundred Amos 
Neyharts, testing this technique, 
perhaps improving it, and crystal- 
izing it into manuals of instruc- 
tion. The task of driver training 
cannot be given as a 5 percent 
overtime job to someone employed 
to teach English, history, or foot- 
ball. If the teaching of driving is 
really as important as the teaching 
of cooking, then we need a special 
instructor for the one as for the 
other. 


Sidney J. Williams is Director of the Public 
Safety Division, National Safety Council, Chicago. 
Reported from the Bulletin of the Department of 
Secondary-School Principals of the National Edu- 


cation Association, XX (March, 1936), 18-26. 
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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL 


Mrs. CuasE Goinc WoopHousE 
In the National Elementary Principal 


eon idea expressed in the title 
needs some explaining. Naturally 
there is little room in the elemen- 
tary school for vocational guidance 
in the narrow sense of the term. 
However, we cannot begin too 
soon with the task of teaching the 
youngsters all they should know 
about the world of jobs and their 
relation to it. Every lesson in geog- 
raphy offers an opportunity to 
mention occupations; literature 
brings out many illustrations of 
the environment in different lines 
of work; and the discussions of 
current affairs found in many 
sixth grades involve men and wom- 
en in various kinds of jobs. 

Certainly the elementary school 
is the place to start an interest in 
fields of work, to arouse curiosity 
in the child about occupations, and 
to develop in him the desire to 
ask questions and to know. 

But even more important is the 
inculcating of good social attitudes 
toward work and the eliminating 
of false social evaluations of differ- 
ent kinds of work. As I check over 
the young women who are now 
looking for clerical jobs, as I come 
in contact with them on certain 
work-relief projects trying to do 
stenographic work, I wonder why 
we in education have done so little 
toward removing the stigma of 
domestic work and factory work 
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and deflating the “white collar” 
field. Girls with limited social 
backgrounds, with limited language 
facility and limited general ability, 
with personal appearance and hab- 
its not acceptable in office work, 
are struggling to join the army of 
workers in the field where they 
cannot meet the competition. What 
can we, the educators, do to re- 
store the real democracy of work, 
to develop social attitudes which 
will enable each person to do the 
work for which he is best fitted and 
be happy in it, not humiliated by 
false social standards? This would 
be vocational guidance of the most 
socially useful sort. 

Closely related is the use of the 
cumulative record card. Of course, 
we agree that there are not, as yet, 
any tests which will enable us to 
determine precisely at what occu- 
pational level a child should aim, 
but we do have tools which tell us 
something of general intelligence 
and aptitudes. Such information 
added to carefully kept records of 
marks, achievements, activities, and 
teachers’ comments, listed from 
time to time from the first grade 
on, provide us with a guide to the 
occupational potentiality of each 
child. When the time comes to 
decide which high school a child 
should attend, here is the evidence 
on which to base the answer and, 
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if necessary, on which to seek finan- 
cial aid. Shall it be the technical 
or the academic high school? How 
many students have specialized help 
in making decisions—decisions 
which will have great influence in 
the shaping of their future lives? 
One cannot leave any discussion 
of vocational guidance without 
mentioning the need for more 
work with the parents; it is they 
with whom the chief discussions on 
social attitudes toward jobs must 
take place. They must be given 


some intelligent approach to the 
understanding of the child’s record 
as an indication of his abilities and 
potentialities. This is not an easy 
task, but the elementary school is 
better equipped than any other edu- 
cational unit to do it. If this under- 
standing by the parents of “fitting 
the job and the youth” can be for- 
warded just a little, the elemen- 
tary school will have taken the most 
needed step toward a real voca- 
tional guidance in our communi- 
ties. 


Mrs. Woodhouse is Managing Director, Institute 
of Women’s Professional Relations, Connecticut 
College, New London. Reported from The Na- 
tional Elementary Principal, XV (December, 


1935), 83-84. 


Southern Conference, made 
up of the universities of Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Lou- 
isiana, Mississippi, Sewanee, Ten- 
nessee, Tulane, Vanderbilt, Au- 
burn, and Mississippi State, took a 
progressive step at its December 
meeting in Atlanta when it voted 
to recognize athletic ability in as- 
signing financial aid to students. 
However, this was only an ac- 
ceptance of a de facto situation. The 
chief iniquity has been that usually 


Reported from the Mississippi Educational Ad- | 
vance, XXVII (March, 1936), 135. 


athletes were given financial aid 
sub rosa in violation of the rules of 
the conference to which member 
schools were pledged. 

The amendment says: “Athletic 
ability should receive consideration 
in determining students’ values and 
in the assignment of scholarships, 
loans, and opportunities for remu- 
nerative work, with the under- 
standing that such assistance shall 
never be granted primarily as a re- 
ward for athletic services.” 
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THE RELATION OF THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT TO EDUCATION 


Freperick E. Boiron 
In School and Society 


Due relation of the federal 
government to education is not 
well understood by the public in 
general. The erroneous assump- 
tion is often made that, because 
the federal Constitution does not 
expressly mention education, it 
was by implication left to the sev- 
eral states. That conclusion is 
wholly illogical and unwarranted. 
Vast numbers of matters were not 
mentioned in the Constitution. 
For example no word is uttered 
regarding the establishment of 
public highways. They were once 
a local government enterprise. 
But, as travel necessities demand- 
ed, the sponsorship of highways 
was extended successively from 
local road districts to township, to 
county, to state. And today the 
federal government determines the 
location of many highways, con- 
tributes funds for them, and su- 
pervises their construction. There 
is not the remotest hint in the 
Constitution that such develop- 
ments might transpire. 

Similarly with public education. 
Many assume that the omission of 
all reference to education in the 
Constitution was intentional and 
that the framers definitely in- 
tended to delegate this function 
to the states. Dr. Cubberley, who 
has studied the framing of the 
Constitution, very critically asserts 
36 


that this was not the case. It was 
primarily because education at 
that time was almost wholly pri- 
vate and therefore no one thought 
of giving it consideration as a pub- 
lic function. 

Of one thing we are certain— 
the federal government is in edu- 
cation. In accordance with the 
Ordinance of 1787 Congress gave 
to Ohio the sixteenth section of 
land in every township for the 
maintenance of schools, and simi- 
lar grants were made to all states 
subsequently admitted. A total of 
145,000,000 acres of these Na- 
tional Land Grants have been do- 
nated by the federal government 
for the endowment of public com- 
mon school education. Additional 
grants of two or more townships 
“for a seminary of learning” were 
the initial endowment of the state 
university in all new western and 
southern states. In 1862, for the 
endowment of colleges of agricul- 
ture and mechanic arts, each state 
was granted 30,000 acres for each 
of its representatives in Congress. 

It is well known that for many 
years considerable amounts have 
been granted for such special 
phases of education as agriculture, 
industrial arts, education of In- 
dians, home economics, etc. Un- 
der the terms of such laws as the 
Purnell Act, the Smith-Lever Act, 
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and others, the federal govern- 
ment contributes to higher educa- 
tion approximately twenty million 
dollars annually. In the present 
financial crisis it is contributing 
large sums for adult education 
and for the repair and construc- 
tion of high school and university 
buildings. Under the National 
Youth Administration fifty mil- 
lions are being spent this year to 
assist worthy boys and girls to 
secure high school or college edu- 
cation which they could not 
finance unaided. 

Education is no longer a mat- 
ter of local concern. Pupils in a 
given community may live next 
year in a state thousands of miles 
distant. Every state university is 
also a cosmopolitan institution, 
with students from every state in 
the Union. How can local levies 
provide equitably for these peri- 
patetic pupils? 

Then again vast numbers of 
pupils in the public schools and 
also in the state colleges migrate 
to other states after graduation. 
Eastern metropolitan areas espe- 
cially are thronged with individ- 
uals who obtained their schooling 
in western states. Theoretically 
each locality and each state pro- 
vides education only for its own 
future citizens. Since throngs of 
students do not render service 
to the state which has educated 
them but do contribute to the cul- 
tural assets of the nation as a 
whole, should not the federal gov- 


ernment contribute to their edu- 
cation? 

The principle of equalizing edu- 
cational opportunities is becoming 
thoroughly established within the 
states. Some localities have many 
children and little wealth; others 
have great wealth and few chil- 
dren. The states are beginning to 
tax the wealth where it is and 
distribute it to localities where the 
children are. Why not the same 
principle among the states? 

Another point, largely over- 
looked in most studies, is that 
many corporations are interstate in 
location—railroads, shipping, oil 
companies, power plants, chain 
stores, etc. Some plan should be 
evolved whereby the educational 
revenues derived from such cor- 
porations could be distributed 
equitably. 

If federal revenues are allotted 
for the support of local education 
some degree of federal control 
will follow. There should be such 
control. But there should be real 
fear of bureaucracy. Central con- 
trol of every detail of education, 
as in France, Italy, Germany, and 
Russia, must be avoided. The 
principle of local initiative must 
be preserved. Can we not, there- 
fore, conserve the social values of 
the somewhat cumbrous heteroge- 
neous organization and evolve plans 
for securing greater unity and effi- 
ciency without sacrificing either 
the much-needed assistance from 
the federal exchequer or the local 
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initiative necessary to the life of a 
democratic civilization? 

Uncle Sam has vowed that 
every child, youth—and yea, every 
adult—shall have abundant edu- 
cational opportunity. We must not 
be surprised if all our concepts of 
the hard-and-fast lines between 
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states’ rights and federal rights in 
education will be broken down in 
the interest of providing equalized 
and abundant educational oppor- 
tunities for every individual. This 
is Uncle Sam’s insurance policy in 
the interest of a better and finer 
civilization. 


Frederick E. Bolton is Professor of Education 
at the University of Washington. Reported from 
School and Society, XLII (January 25, 1936), 


105-11. 


> following, from the Jour- 
nal of the New Jersey Teachers 
Association, is an example of the 
services which the citizen receives 
in return for taxes: 

New Jersey government—state, 
county, and municipal—is costing 
less than $365,000,000 a year. 
That is $1,000,000 a day. It sounds 
like too much. But there are 
4,000,000 people in New Jersey. 
That makes the cost of government 
to each of them approximately 25 
cents a day. 

Every minute of the day some- 
body dashes into the cigar store on 
the corner, drops a quarter on the 
counter, and shouts, “Hey, Bill, two 
packs of cigarets.” 

Nobody ever stops at the City 
Hall, hands out two bits, and says 
to the tax collector, “Hey, John, 
give me my day’s supply of govern- 
ment.” 

But if you did, this is part of 
what you would get: 
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Police protection all day long, 
wherever you happen to go; a 
dozen or more firemen standing by 
all day, with their equipment, on a 
chance that your house will catch 
fire; a modern school building for 
your children, lighted and heated, 
with a carefully selected teacher, 
free textbooks, and supplies; play- 
grounds for those same boys and 
girls, parks and other recreational 
facilities for you; courts of law in 
which you can have your disputes 
settled; good roads; three men on 
a truck to collect your garbage; a 
sewage system; protection from 
communicable diseases; a large 
number of hospitals or homes to 
which you can turn in the event of 
extreme illness or poverty-stricken 
age; and an elaborate relief organ- 
ization, should you find yourself 
absolutely “up against it.” 

All these things you get for the 
same quarter that buys the two 
packs of cigarets. 
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DEATH RATE FOR CHILDREN DECREASES 


James Freperick RocEers 
In School Life 


— children 5 to 14 years 
of age have a 25 percent better 
chance to live than they did ten 
years ago. The Office of Edu- 
cation issued a circular in 1929 
stating that deaths from typhoid, 
malaria, smallpox, diphtheria, dys- 
entery, rabies, tetanus, pellagra, and 
rickets were practically all pre- 
ventable; that, with better care of 
the sick and protection from infec- 
tion, deaths from scarlet fever, 
whooping cough, mumps, and 
measles might be greatly reduced. 
In 1925 over 8500 lives were 
lost from accidents in the ages 5 to 
14, and over 3000 of these were 
due to automobiles. It was sug- 
gested that by putting into effect 
our knowledge of preventive meas- 
ures at least 10,000 lives of chil- 
dren could be preserved through 
this age period in the next decade, 
reducing the death rate by 25 per- 
cent. In less than ten years the rate 
has been reduced this 25 percent. 
Details of what has happened 
are not at present forthcoming, but 
we know that by active immuni- 
zation against diphtheria a host of 
children have been saved. (Three 
thousand died of diphtheria in 
1925.) Deaths from accidents 
have been somewhat reduced. 


James Frederick Rogers is Consultant in Hygiene 
of the United States Office of Education. Reported 
from School Life, XXI (February, 1936), 139-40. 


Just how much the schools have 
had to do with life saving we can- 
not say, but school medical in- 
spectors have immunized a large 
percentage of their pupils against 
diphtheria. Parents have been pres- 
ent at the physical examinations of 
their children and have been advised 
concerning their care. Teachers 
are being trained to detect begin- 
ning signs of communicable diseases 
and are expected to exclude chil- 
dren who show such signs. Safety 
education and health information 
have had some effect in helping 
the child avoid conditions which 
lead to destruction. 

Compared with other countries, 
Sweden, Norway, and Holland 
surpass us, and New Zealand, as 
a decade ago, is still far in the lead. 
But considering our conglomerate 
population, we are making prog- 
ress, and if we could keep up our 
present pace, premature deaths be- 
tween 5 and 14 would soon be- 
come a thing of past history. 

The 1933 death rate in the 
United States from 5 to 9 was, 
boys, 1.7 per 1000, girls, 1.4; 
from 10 to 14, boys, 1.5, and girls, 
1.1. New Zealand’s rate in the 
same year was, ages 5 to 14, boys, 
1.1 and girls, 0.91 per 1000. 
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STATE REQUIREMENTS THAT DISCOURAGE 
EDUCATED PERSONS FROM TEACHING 


Vircinia C, GILpERSLEEVE 
In the Educational Record 


tn odd situation is developing 
in the teaching profession. Wheth- 
er we attract the best type of hu- 
man beings to teach in our public 
schools, and are able to select the 
best from among our candidates, 
depends largely on the require- 
ments set up by the various state 
authorities for licenses to teach. 
Are these requirements now fairly 
good and getting better? On the 
contrary, they seem, on the whole, 
to be rather bad and to be getting 
worse. So that it looks as if it might 
become harder and harder to get 
educated persons to teach in the 
public schools. 

This sounds so absurd that I 
must make it clearer by a concrete, 
imaginary example: 

Suppose you are running a nor- 
mal school in the small state of 
Blankdash, and have arranged your 
curriculum so that all your stu- 
dents take seven points of English 
composition, three points of hy- 
giene, nine points of educational 
psychology, five points of ethics— 
and so on through a mainly pre- 
scribed four-year curriculum. Then 
suppose that, convinced of the 
soundness of your particular cur- 
riculum as training for teachers, 
you persuade the Blankdash State 
Board of Education to pass a rule 
that all candidates for licenses to 
teach in the high schools of Blank- 


dash must have had, in their col- 
lege or normal school course, seven 
points of English composition, 
three of hygiene, etc., etc., enu- 
merating all the courses prescribed 
for students in the Blankdash State 
Normal School, but not prescribed, 
or indeed offered in just this form, 
in any other college or normal 
school in the United States. 

When there is an opening for a 
teacher in a local high school obvi- 
ously only graduates of the local 
normal school can qualify. 

And obviously any young resi- 
dent of the state of Blankdash who 
looks forward to teaching will 
probably go, not to the local col- 
lege of Liberalia, or to Harvard or 
Bryn Mawr, but to the State Nor- 
mal School of Blankdash. 

I know of no actual instance 
quite so extreme as the imaginary 
one I have described, but the ten- 
dencies of the moment are certain- 
ly in that direction. The result is 
that it seems to be rapidly becom- 
ing impossible for graduates of the 
best liberal arts colleges to teach in 
the public schools. ‘This is a pity. 

The increasing requirement of 
professional work—theory of edu- 
cation, practice teaching, etc.—is 
due partly, no doubt, to the experi- 
ence of school boards with incom- 
petent college graduates who 
lacked a command of teaching 
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STATE REQUIREMENTS THAT DISCOURAGE 


technique. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, this large prescription of tech- 
nical training is likely either to bar 
out young Bachelors of Arts al- 
together, or to force them to in- 
clude in their undergraduate course 
so much professional work as to 
prevent their learning very much 
about the subject or subjects they 
expect to teach. 

Another objectionable feature of 
the license requirements is the 
tendency— illustrated in my imag- 
inary example—to prescribe very 
definite subjects and numbers of 
points or hours covering a large 
part of the four-year course. When 
the New York City requirements 
for the license in commercial sub- 
jects were announced a year or so 
ago Barnard College and the 
School of Business of Columbia 
University discussed planning a 
joint program to meet them. But 
it seemed too difficult. To meet 
them in her college course a stu- 
dent would have to know from the 
moment she entered as a freshman 
that she wanted to teach commer- 
cial subjects in a high school. Of 
course, this is generally quite im- 
possible. 

Another kind of example of the 
difficulty of meeting specific re- 
quirements is provided by the state 
of New Jersey, which recently de- 


manded, among other things, that 
its high school teachers should have 
had three points of health educa- 
tion. Now it happens that Barnard 
College offers and requires of all 
its students a two-point course in 
hygiene, and offers no more. A 
Barnard graduate who wants to 
teach in New Jersey will have to 
go elsewhere and acquire somehow 
one more point of hygiene. 

Curiously enough, this growing 
tendency against which I am pro- 
testing—the requiring of a lot of 
specific points or hours in certain 
subjects for licenses to teach—is 
just contrary to the newest and 
most approved educational practice. 
Many of the best schools and col- 
leges have been endeavoring to stop 
merely adding up hours of “ex- 
posure” to instruction, and to set 
up instead tests of power and 
achievement. It would seem rea- 
sonable to expect in the profession 
of education itself some similar 
effort to test the personality, the 
power, the professional education, 
and the professional aptitude of 
would-be teachers. There are in- 
deed a few attempts of this sort, 
but on the whole the drift seems to 
be toward the strangely detailed, 
“catch” requirements that tend to 
discourage educated persons from 
trying to teach. 


Virginia C. Gildersleeve is Dean of Barnard Col- 
lege, Columbia University. Reported from the 
Educational Record, Supplement No. 9, XVII 


(January, 1936), 34-41. 
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THE INTEGRATION OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
AND THE COMMUNITY 


Howarp A. Campion 
In the California Journal of Secondary Education 


VocaTIoNnaL education, 
whether in the high school, junior 
college, or trade and commercial 
schools, must be integrated with 
the activities of the occupations the 
students expect to enter. The re- 
sourceful administrator will find 
many ways of making his practical 
arts program more real and more 
capable of functioning in the stu- 
dent’s future occupational life. The 
following procedures are suggested 
to bring about a closer community 
tie-up. 

First, as an integrating agency, 
is the advisory committee of rep- 
resentatives from the occupation 
for which a vocational curriculum 
is to be constructed. Such a com- 
mittee may assist in determining 
the content of the program and the 
fitness of the teacher, in selecting 
equipment, and in planning real 
jobs and projects. It can be a tre- 
mendous force in securing the sup- 
port and cooperation of the indus- 
try or business it represents and in 
aiding when students are prepared 
for placement. 

The California State Board of 
Education has sponsored a program 
of foremanship training. In every 
city, groups of minor executives 
have met in conference to discuss 
the problems of industrial leader- 


cation program which may be easi- 
ly converted into active coopera- 
tion. 

A modest survey of the actual 
occupational conditions and needs 
of the community to be served by 
the school should be made, at least 
in part, by the instructors who will 
be responsible for the training. Too 
often a survey results in a mass of 
unused figures, left by an expert 
who takes away with him the more 
valuable observations and contacts 
of the actual field work. 

Since it is difficult to learn to 
repair automobiles, build houses, or 
sell prunes without engaging in 
these activities, the highest integra- 
tion will be achieved when the edu- 
cational program is tied up defi- 
nitely with a program of production 
activity. With the up-turn in busi- 
ness, it should be possible to work 
out part-time cooperative plans with 
business and industrial units. 

Department and drug stores 
have conducted “student days,” 
when students from salesmanship 
classes work alongside the regular 
sales force. While far less effective 
than the part-time employment 
plan, this device is an improve- 
ment over the training program 
that never extends beyond the 
schoolroom’s walls. 


ship. Out of such discussions comes ,4 Another plan is to secure the 
of business and indus- 


a sympathy for the vocational edu- 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND THE COMMUNITY 


trial leaders in providing actual which the graduates succeed. If an 
production jobs to be done in the employer secures from a graduate 
school. Thus, a garment manufac- _ intelligent and efficient service, he 
turer may send a portion of his soon becomes an ardent supporter 
work to the school where the voca- of the program and his assistance 
tional class in power sewing will will be felt in many ways. He will 
make up his garments. If there is recommend other applicants for 
an association of employers in a work to the vocational class or 
particular field, an agreement may school. He will, as a taxpayer and 
be worked out where each employ- a citizen, support the program and 
er will furnish his share of produc- be favorable to its expansion. He 
tion projects. will welcome the school represen- 
A vocational program should be _ tatives and make available to them 
continually revised to meet the new _ businessinformation, useful in keep- 
demand upon its trainees. To de- ing the program abreast of a rap- 
termine these demands the voca- idly changing industrial world. 
tional instructor or coordinator Every teacher of practical arts 
should obtain first-hand informa- should have, in addition to his 
tion regarding the work and suc- scholastic training, a background 
cess of former students. One voca- of actual experience in the business 
tional school in California issues or industrial world. He should 
the diploma only after six months keep alive his contacts through 
of satisfactory experience in the oc- membership in business organiza- 
cupation for which the student was_ tions or trade unions. The day 
trained. During this six months, may come when he will be re- 
he is visited on the job at least quired, at least once every five 
three times. If he is not measur- years, to return to his trade or oc- 
ing up to the demands of the job, cupation for a sufficient time to be- 
additional instruction or sugges- come familiar with the new skills 
tions often will help him meet the and devices. 
requirements. Information on weak Certain values can also be ob- 
points in the program is brought tained through an open house to 
back to the school and provides a which employers and prospective 
basis for curriculum revision. employers, as well as the general 
The value of any vocational public, will be encouraged to ob- 
program depends on the degree to serve the students at work. 


Howard A. Campion is Assistant Superintendent 

of Schools, Los Angeles, California. Reported 

from the California Journal of Secondary Educa- 
tion, XI (February, 1936), 77-80. 
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SIGNIFICANCE OF HIGH SCHOOL MARKS 


G. H. Goprrey 
In the Journal of Higher Education 


STUDENTS who receive good 
marks in high school are likely to 
maintain a high standing in uni- 
versity or college; and it is only 
when there is a complete reorgan- 
ization of study habits and general 
attitudes that those who are below 
average in preparatory school be- 
come really accomplished in college 
studies. This is one of the conclu- 
sions reached after an extended 
study of high school marks in rela- 
tion to success at the University of 
Oregon made by Howard Taylor, 
Head of the Department of Psy- 
chology, and C. L. Constance, 
Assistant Registrar. 

High school students, however, 
have no reason to think they need 
be unusually brilliant to have a 
good chance of being graduated 
once they enter the university. 
They should be able by a combina- 
tion of well-organized study habits 
and definite scholarly interest, to 
earn some high marks in high 
school. If they have earned several 
A’s, this indicates that they have 
learned how to study, and that, 
therefore, their chances of success 
are greater. 

Getting down to hard facts, .the 
study shows that a student who has 
four out of a possible 16 or 17 units 
rated “high-grade-year” has an 
even chance of being graduated 
from the university with the re- 


quired C average. If he should 


come with the unusually brilliant 
high school record of 17 top-mark 
units, his chances of being grad- 
uated are 10 to one. On the other 
hand, if he has one or less highest 
units, the chances are four to one 
against him. The marking unit 
usually means the equivalent of 
from gO to 100 percent. 

“High school students, whether 
they realize it or not, are to a con- 
siderable extent laying the founda- 
tion for college success or failure 
in the habits of concentration and 
intellectual interest they acquire or 
fail to acquire, as well as in the 
extent to which they master vari- 
ous fundamental fields of knowl- 
edge,” the authors state. Special 
stress is laid upon the acquiring of 
correct study habits: “Even very 
intelligent students too often find 
themselves incapable of vigorous 
thinking and consistent study after 
four years of ‘just getting by’ in 
high school.” 

Two practical uses for the tables 
and charts which accompany the 
bulletin are suggested. By pointing 
out these facts the authors suggest 
that “students who are unaware 
of the fairly close relationship be- 
tween preparatory school and col- 
lege scholarship can be helped to 
evaluate their ambitions in the 
light of their interest in the suc- 
cess with academic work in the 


secondary school. 
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SIGNIFICANCE OF HIGH SCHOOL MARKS 


“Students who are merely daw- 
dling with their high school studies 
can be helped to realize the more 


or less permanent handicap for col- 
lege achievement they are fasten- 


ing on themselves.” 


G. H. Godfrey is a member of the staff of the 
University of Oregon. Reported from the Journal 
of Higher Education, VII (March, 1936), 


160-61. 


shen questionnaire is one of the 
minor manias of the present age. 
Five weighty documents lie upon 
my desk. Their turgescence has 
caused a bursting of the seams of 
their envelopes and their prying 
curiosity has caused a bursting of 
the seams of my sunny disposition. 

By its devotees, the questionnaire 
is justified on the grounds that it is 
a branch of scientific research. But 
questionnaires are, to paraphrase 
Mark Twain, neither scientific, nor 
are they research. 

The fellow who is so unfortu- 
nate as to receive one does no 
searching. He follows the line of 
least resistance, and fills the blanks 
with estimates, with whole-cloth 
guesses, and sometimes, if his gorge 
is sufficiently high, he fills it with 
sarcasm directed at the whole tribe 
of perpetrators of blanks and forms. 

In spite of my confusion con- 


From “The Iniquitous Questionnaire” by John 

Girdler in the School Executive, LV (March, 

1936), 256. Mr. Girdler is Superintendent of 
Schools, Kingman, Arizona. 


cerning the hazy elements of the 
long questionnaire form before me, 
I find a few tangible facts con- 
nected with it. It cost six cents to 
mail to me and six cents will be re- 
quired to carry it back. I am sup- 
plied with the postage but no pencil 
or ink are sent with it. I must use 
my own writing equipment to fill 
it, and I must also use my time and 
concentration upon its queries. I 
can use the time for which the pub- 
lic is paying, but this time surely 
belongs to the school children under 
my charge. There are 420 spaces 
open to entry. While many blanks 
may be filled with a check mark, 
there are others that call for com- 
ments, elaborations, explanations, 
and descriptions. 

This is the sort of thing which 
can hardly be laughed off as an in- 
nocent foible of the educator. It 
costs public money. 
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WHAT EIDETIC IMAGERY MEANS TO CHILDREN 


LeicH Peck anp RosEMarRY WALLING 
In Childhood Education 


life-like pictures which 
the child’s imagination creates for 
himself, more often pleasant than 
frightful, are known to the psy- 
chologist as “visual eidetic im- 
ages.” 

We have all probably observed 
a young child’s use of imagery in 
play. When our little neighbor 
goes fishing he carries a basket to 
hold his catch, and upon his re- 
turn proudly exhibits the fish he 
has caught, though to any eye but 
his own the basket is empty. In 
the corner of the living room he 
finds an entire menagerie, and 
amuses himself parading the make- 
believe lions and bears. One young 
acquaintance, after a visit to the 
monkeys in the zoo, developed an 
imaginary tail, “a beautiful, long 
black tail,” of which he was in- 
ordinately proud. He marched 
about the house, looking fondly 
behind him, and shrieked with 
pained indignation when someone 
shut the door “upon his tail.” 

Eidetic imagery is frequently 
exhibited in the creation of an 
imaginary playmate. Such imag- 
inary playmates are very real to 
children. Sometimes their creation 
means that the child lacks real 
playmates, and in such case the 
parents should attempt to provide 
for the child more contacts with 
children his own age. Frequently, 
however, a child who enjoys an 


abundance of social play will at 
times amuse himself with an imag- 
inary human companion. Such play 
does not interfere with social de- 
velopment. 

We need feel no especial con- 
cern over the socially adjusted 
child’s occupation with imagery so 
long as he himself realizes that 
the creations of his imagination 
are only make-believe. Sometimes, 
however, the images are of hallu- 
cinary clearness, and the child ap- 
parently has real difficulty in dis- 
tinguishing fact from fiction. 
What is to be done with the child 
who reports to us earnestly that 
he has found a big, fierce lion in 
the yard? Before we brand him 
as untruthful, or decide on pun- 
ishment, let us remember that the 
child really needs help in learning 
that his images are not to be taken 
as facts. To say cheerfully, “Yes, 
that’s an interesting make-believe 
story you made up,” or “Yes, 
we'll play as if the lion were 
there,” informs the child that we 
recognize the imaginative element 
in his report, and helps him to 
make the distinction. 

Only a small minority of adults 
are eidetic. Eidetic imagery is far 
more common among children, 
investigators finding it in from 
37 to 50 percent of the children 
tested. 

The method of testing is in it- 
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WHAT EIDETIC IMAGERY MEANS TO CHILDREN 


self interesting. The child is shown 
a series of attractive pictures, us- 
ually detailed silhouettes, each one 
being exposed for from 20 to 30 
seconds. The child is then told to 
look at a neutral-colored screen 
and asked whether he can see the 
picture on the screen. An eidetic 
child can often describe from his 
imagery many more details than 
the adult examiner can recall from 
memory, and point out their exact 
location as accurately as though 
the original picture were still on 
view. 

Most investigators have report- 
ed no correlation between imag- 
ery and general intelligence. How- 
ever, though the eidetic child may 
be no brighter than his noneidetic 
companion, his imagery is often 
of definite advantage to him in 
the classroom. Certainly, learning 
to spell accurately depends to a 
considerable extent on the child’s 
ability to visualize the words he is 


attempting to write. History, lit- 
erature, and geography are made 
more vivid if the pupil can con- 
jure up images of the scenes de- 
scribed. Imagery is of obvious ad- 
vantage in art, or in any kind of 
creative work. Experimental work 
on the value of imagery in learn- 
ing to read is now under way. 
Moreover, the possession of richly 
detailed imagery is in itself a 
pleasure to child or adult. 
Children are often unaware of 
their ability to visualize until their 
attention has been called to their 
imagery in the course of an experi- 
ment. At present we cannot say 
positively that all or even nearly 
all children could, by conscious 
effort, develop vivid imagery. 
However, it does seem worthwhile 
to call the child’s attention to the 
possibility of visualization wher- 
ever imagery would facilitate learn- 
ing or would make recreational 
experiences a more lasting pleasure. 


Leigh Peck and Rosemary Walling are on the 
staff of the University of Texas Nursery School. 
Reported from Childhood Education, XJI 
(March, 1936), 261-63. 


JHE Superintendent of the San Francisco Schools, E. A. 
Lee, refuses to take action against children who object to 
taking part in the flag ritual. “Saluting the flag is part of 
the course in citizenship,” he states according to Highschool, 
“but the object of the course is to make children love their 
country, not fear it.” 
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HOW TO INCREASE THE LABORATORY 
EQUIPMENT 


Exiprep R. HarrincTon 
In School Science and Mathematics 


ie writer was an engineer 
and machinist before entering 
school work so naturally sought 
to supplement the inadequate phys- 
ics equipment with some home- 
made apparatus. A systematic ap- 
praisal of the janitor’s “junk 
room” resulted in the starting of 
several pieces of apparatus. Simi- 
lar trips were made through the 
junk piles at other schools in the 
system, and finally our journeys 
led us to the local electric com- 
panies and the railroad shops. 
Three burned-out motors were 
rewound, by the aid of a book. 
Step-down transformers were con- 
structed from insulated wire 
wound on cores made from strips 
cut from stove pipes. These trans- 
formers furnished current at 12 
and 20 volts pressure. A step-up 
transformer having a secondary 
voltage of 1200 was then made 
and was followed by a large weld- 
ing transformer made in _ the 
school shops. The schools changed 
their bell systems, removing their 
old storage battery and rectifier 
system and replacing it by an al- 
ternating current system. The bat- 
tery jars and rectifiers were 
pounced upon by the science de- 
partment and the question of cur- 
rent, A.C. or D.C., is now solved. 
One three-inch electromagnet 
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made in the school shop has a lift- 
ing power of 200 pounds. It cost 
18 cents. Choke coils, rheostats, 
condensers, and a Tesla coil fol- 
lowed. A sucking coil was wound 
and used to remagnetize a num- 
ber of permanent magnets, dead 
after many years of use. The 
school shop contributed a pair of 
Magdeburg hemispheres, an air 
compressor, an air blower, a cen- 
trifugal pump, a steam boiler, and 
a model lifting crane. These are 
well built machines which will last 
for years and are first class ex- 
amples of work done in our ma- 
chine shop by our own students, 

Patterns are made in the school 
wood work shop, castings in the 
experimental foundry, sheet metal 
work in the auto mechanics shop. 
The metal work classes have even 
cut down old brass door rods into 
I0-, 20-, 50-, and 100-gram 
weights, which have been stand- 
ardized against corresponding 
weights of an expensive set. 

The manual training depart- 
ment took lumber from packing 
cases to make test tube racks, and 
small pieces of wooden apparatus. 
The department also contributed 
a sonometer, a resonator for tun- 
ing forks, a color wheel, persist- 
ence of vision apparatus, and a 
table on wheels, which may be 
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HOW TO INCREASE LABORATORY EQUIPMENT 


pushed from one room to another 
as a demonstration desk. 

Student radio “fans” have made 
the department two receiving sets 
and a sending set, from donated 
parts. A bicycle shop furnished a 
wheel which became a gyroscope, 
after being weighted by a lead pipe 
from a plumbing shop. We obtain 
our supply of horse-shoe magnets 
from the local garages, and one 
shop has even saved up iron fil- 
ings for us. The business houses are 
very willing to do such things, and 
it lets them know we are alive. 

Our cooperation system is not 
limited to the manual arts depart- 
ment and local shops. Practically 
no department of the school has 
been omitted. Our tests are typed 
and mimeographed by the com- 
mercial department, and they 
have shared with us their stop- 
watches and metronomes. The art 


department responded to our call 
for color charts and pictures for 
our persistence of vision machine. 
The music department has been 
called on frequently during the 
study of sound. The home eco- 
nomics department saves scraps of 
cotton and wool for the dye ex- 
periments in chemistry and felt 
scraps for the electrification of 
non-conductors. They have loaned 
their electrical apparatus for test- 
ing purposes and have baked the 
insulation on to some of our home- 
made electrical apparatus. 

The printing department prints 
physics and chemistry experiments, 
repairs our books, and prints the 
rating sheets. Their copper cuts 
make good voltaic cell plates, and 
their zinc cuts are melted down 
and poured into water to produce 
mossy-zinc, to be used in making 
hydrogen. 


Eldred R. Harrington is a science teacher in the 
Albuquerque High School, Albuquerque, New 


Mexico. 


Reported from School Science and 


Mathematics, XXXVI (January, 1936), 39-41. 


W HAT word do high-school students the country over 
misspell most frequently? It is regrettable—and no pun in- 


tended. 


Dr. Alice E. Watson of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, has just completed an experimental chart which is 
the result of a check of §5,000 misspellings, and “regrettable” 
won in a canter. Second place went to “calendar,” usually 
spelled “calender.” Other letter twisters were: “forcible,” 
misspelled “‘forceable”; “likable,” as “likeable”; “defiant” as 


“defient,” and “referred,” as “refered.”—Missouri Schools. 
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on this study the following 
types of information were gath- 
ered: whether there was a radio 
in the home, the amount of time 
spent in listening, the favorite ra- 
dio performers, the qualities of the 
radio performers that made the 
greatest appeal, the favorite radio 
programs, with whom the child 
usually listened, the types of pro- 
grams that were best liked, what 
the child did while the radio was 
on, and the effectiveness of com- 
mercial radio advertising. Data 
were treated so as to discover sex 
differences, grade-level differen- 
ces, and intelligence-level differ- 
ences. 

The author personally adminis- 
tered a questionnaire to 700 stu- 
dents in the high seventh, high 
ninth, and high eleventh grades, 
chosen because they represented a 
fair cross-section of the city as a 
whole. Students of average, high, 
and low intelligence were in- 
cluded. 

There were radios in 98 per- 
cent of the homes from which 
these pupils came. This is a start- 
ling figure, indicating the univer- 
sality of this new means of com- 
munication. In a recent article in 
the Educational Research Bulletin 
I have indicated my reasons for 
believing that this situation is not 
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THE LISTENING HABITS OF OAKLAND 
(CALIFORNIA) PUPILS 


I, Kerrn Tyier 
In the English Journal 


unique to Oakland, but that an 
equally high percentage would be 
found to obtain in most of the 
medium sized cities in the North. 

The evidence is unmistakable 
that high school students spend a 
large amount of time listening to 
the radio. The whole group aver- 
aged 142 minutes each school day 
in the same room with a turned- 
on radio, and slightly more time 
on Saturdays and Sundays. Age 
seemed to bear no relation to the 
amount of listening, but girls of 
all ages spent somewhat more time 
than boys and the brighter stu- 
dents somewhat less time than the 
others. The difference in time be- 
tween the low group and the high 
was only 20 minutes a day. 

Here are the favorite stars of 
the group: (1) Bing Crosby, (2) 
Jack Pearl “The Baron,” (3) 
Eddie Cantor, (4) Jimmie Du- 
rante, (5) Ed Wynn, (6) Myrt, 
of “Myrt and Marge,” (7) Phil 
Baker, (8) Billy Page (a juvenile 
attraction), (9) Marge, of “Myrt 
and Marge,” (10) Amos and 
Andy. Of this entire group all but 
one are stars of programs with 
mass adult appeal. The lone juve- 
nile headliner is on the list chiefly 
because of the preference of the 
seventh-grade group; older chil- 
dren spurn such child programs. 
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LISTENING HABITS OF PUPILS 


When the preferences of the 
boys are compared with those of 
the girls, we find some interesting 
differences. Comedians take first 
place with the boys, while they are 
in second place with the girls, 
Bing Crosby being an overwhelm- 
ing feminine preference. Among 
the boys’ choices seven of the first 
eight were comedians, with Bing 
Crosby in fourth place. Among 
the girls’ preferences only four of 
the first eight are comedians, the 
other four places being given to a 
crooner and three stars of short 
serial dramas. 

“Humor” led overwhelmingly 
among the traits which were 
named as endearing their favorite 
stars to the students. With the 
girls it was slightly more popular 
than “a good singing voice,” but 
the boys showed a 2.5 to 1 pref- 
erence for it. “Acting” came in 
third place, with “music” follow- 
ing. Then came such trait de- 
scriptions as “interesting,” “per- 
sonality,” “exciting,” and so on. 
Altogether, the preferences were 
highly consistent with the types of 
stars that led in popularity. 

Short plays were the favorite 
type of program of the whole 
group. Other types followed in 
this order: variety programs, 
sports, comedy, dance music, news 
broadcasts, crooners, vocal group 
singing, symphony, unclassified 
classical music, and, at the bottom 
of the list, talks. The appeal of 


the dramatic is clearly shown in 
these findings. Short plays are in 
first place among the seventh- 
graders; they tie for first in the 
ninth grade, and then drop to fifth 
place in the eleventh grade when 
other types are beginning to make 
a stronger appeal. But the type 
listed as “variety” is also preémi- 
nently dramatic in appeal, and it 
takes second place even in the 
eleventh grade. 

The list of programs most pop- 
ular with these adolescents is as 
follows: “One Man’s Family,” 
“Myrt and Marge,” “Amos ’n’ 
Andy,” Jack Pearl, Associated 
Sports Broadcast, ‘“Tarzan,”’ 
“Globe Headlines” (a dramatic 
sketch—not a news broadcast), 
“Memory Lane,” “Eno Crime 
Clues,” and Jimmie Durante on 
the Chase and Sanborn Hour. 
With the exception of “Tarzan” 
all these programs were intended 
primarily for adults; yet they are 
the preferences of the high school 
students. “One Man’s Family” 
was uniformly popular with the 
students. Realistic and sympathetic 
in its treatment of the Barbour 
family, it appeals not only to par- 
ents, for whom it is chiefly in- 
tended, but to youngsters as well. 
It is, I believe, one of the best ex- 
amples of the possibilities for edu- 
cation by radio through the use of 
dramatic technique. 

Data on the effectiveness of 
radio advertising with these young 
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people is largely subjective, but in- 
teresting nonetheless. The propor- 
tion which thought that advertis- 
ing had no effect upon them 
ranged from 20 percent for “One 
Man’s Family,” at that time ad- 
vertising Snowdrift and Wesson 
Oil, to 65 percent for Jack Pearl 
on the Lucky Strike program. 

Most of these students, of course, 
listen with their families, but the 
proportion who listen alone, or 
with friends, increases steadily 
from the seventh to the eleventh 
grade. 

The findings of this study point 
to the importance of radio in the 
life of the typical adolescent. 
There is a radio in his home, he 
spends a significant proportion of 
his time listening to it, and it is 
highly probable that it exercises a 
profound influence on his atti- 
tudes, his stock of information, 
and his standards. 

These findings support the view 
that the adolescent must be ap- 
pealed to more as an adult than 
as a child. He has already put 
away childish things; his favorite 
programs are adult programs. He 
is to be reached not by being 
talked down to, but by sympathetic 
guidance into the adult world. 

A third conclusion that seems 
to me to be of educational sig- 


THE EDUCATION DIGEST 


nificance is indicated by the over- 
whelming appeal of humor. I have 
still to hear an educational broad- 
cast that evokes really hearty 
laughter from the pupils. Then 
there is the matter of the “good 
singing voice” which had such an 
appeal for the girls. Most music 
appreciation hours are occupied 
largely with instrumental num- 
bers. A good tenor or two might 
add a great deal. 

The program preferences of 
this group indicate that the dra- 
matic approach is by far the most 
popular and that talking is least 
likely to meet a response. Never- 
theless, talks still make up a large 
part of the educational broadcasts 
now on the air, and some of them 
are pretty dull. 

The study reveals a relatively 
low level of taste in radio pro- 
grams on the part of high school 
students. All in all, the popular 
programs were not good pro- 
grams; many of them were pure 
hokum and slapstick. Further, the 
students seem quite susceptible to 
high-pressure radio salesmanship. 
Much needs to be done to develop 
in high school students the ability 
to bring critical judgment to bear 
upon the radio fare which is offered 
them, in both its commercial and 
its recreational aspects. 


I. Keith Tyler is a member of the Bureau of Edu- 
cational Research of Ohio State University. Re- 
ported from the English Journal, XXV 
(March, 1936), 206-15. 
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AMERICA MUST CHOOSE 


Artuur G. Crane 


raises important ques- 
tions affecting American educa- 
tion, culture, and the very exist- 
ence of popular government. First, 
how can the best uses be made of 
it? Its inventors have given it the 
power of instantaneous mass com- 
munication; its social engineers 
must show the way to make it 
serve American culture. 

Every broadcast, of whatever 
kind, educates its listeners; and 
American children listen an aver- 
age of two hours each day. The 
public has placed the responsibility 
of leadership for children’s welfare 
upon the educators. They must 
accept this responsibility, by mak- 
ing the radio supplement and re- 
énforce the school’s service, and 
not leave its influence to be de- 
termined solely by the good-will 
and self-restraint of the advertis- 
ers. Courageous educational broad- 
casters have led the way, devel- 
oped the technique, demonstrated 
radio’s contribution to school in- 
struction. History, literature, sci- 
ence, music, world affairs, and the 
best in entertainment can reach 
all schools. 

The chief menace to popular 
government, next to crass igno- 
rance, is indifference to public 
issues. America is a democracy 
where voters’ judgments deter- 
mine the nation’s destiny. We 
must have a system of broadcast- 


ing which will permit the people 
to listen to announcements of pub- 
lic business, to discussion of vital 
issues, and to the counsel of their 
officers. 

New Mexico proposes a state 
broadcasting service for use by its 
educational institutions, and by its 
state departments of highways, po- 
lice, public instruction, lands, pub- 
lic health, legislation, and general 
government. It will use this sta- 
tion for the education of its peo- 
ple, and use it not as a recipient 
of favors, but as a right. Wiscon- 
sin has made successful use of such 
a station for years. 

Second, must public use of ra- 
dio remain wholly dependent up- 
on the generosity of private in- 
dustry? The Postmaster General 
recently cited the diverse owner- 
ship of our 600-odd broadcasting 
stations as evidence that there is 
no monopoly of the air. He over- 
looked the fact that it is not di- 
verse ownership, but monopoly 
control that is important. Through 
hook-up contracts two national 
companies control all affiliated 
companies for the blocks of time 
sold to chain broadcasters. These 
blocks of time absorb the greater 
part of all desirable listening time, 
as you can discover any night on 
your own radio. 

The present advertising sup- 
ported programs contain much 
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that is fine and valuable. Much 
free time is given to public users, 
but dependent almost always on 
the advertiser and the wish of the 
private owner of the air. School 
men should agree that public cul- 
ture cannot remain wholly de- 
pendent on gift and favor for a 
public share in this common heri- 
tage. At one time school educa- 
tion in America was dependent 
upon philanthropy. Private schools 
have made and still do make wel- 
come contributions to education, 
but America has declared that pri- 
vate gift would be inadequate and 
unsafe for all the schooling of a 
nation’s children; and has exer- 
cised her right to control and 
maintain schools at public expense. 
Radio cannot safely be surren- 
dered to private monopoly, how- 
ever well intentioned it may be, 
and public welfare be made a sup- 
pliant for its good-will. If more 
time than can properly be given 
by private owners is needed for 
public use, it should be purchased 
by the public. America, although 
accepting educational contribu- 
tions, does not ask private con- 
cerns to furnish free bricks to 
build her schools. America must 
provide a share of the air for pub- 
lic use. 

Third, how can the greatest 
possible freedom of speech on the 
air be assured? The broadcasting 
officials claim the right of edi- 
torial privilege in allocating time 
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on the air. They agree to allow 
broadcasting of political issues 
after the national conventions, but 
refuse to give or sell time before 
party platforms are set. Such 
power over public discussion can- 
not be safely concentrated in any 
hands. 

The chain officials are in a 
tough spot. Since they monopolize 
the pie, they must divide it and 
there is not enough to go around. 
They must maintain maximum 
audiences of possible purchasers to 
insure advertising revenues. They 
must serve public interest, con- 
venience, and necessity and also 
make the business pay. They must 
try to avoid censorship and yet 
have to exercise it in selecting the 
programs permitted on their sta- 
tions. They must attempt the im- 
possible reconciliation of these con- 
flicting requirements. 

A public program, paralleling 
present programs, would give di- 
versity to safeguard freedom of 
speech, and, at the same time, re- 
lieve private owners of many em- 
barrassing courtesy requests. 

Fourth, can the world enter the 
schools only through the benevo- 
lence of advertisers? Private busi- 
ness cannot be allowed to exploit 
the public schools by buying its 
admission with attractive pro- 
grams. Advertisers could just as 
appropriately be permitted to fur- 
nish free textbooks advertising 
their wares. America has safe- 
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guarded education. She can devise 
means to insure that radio shall 
contribute safely to mass educa- 
tion. 

The National Committee on 
Education by Radio, composed of 
representatives of national groups 
of organized education, is now 
entering the sixth year of its pro- 
gram to promote and protect 
broadcasting for social purposes. 
The plan proposed by this com- 
mittee calls for more educational, 
cultural, and civic programs, sup- 
plementing, but not supplanting, 
the present private programs. In 
fact, we now have such a com- 
bination of advertising and social 
broadcasting, but the public wel- 
fare programs are so small as to 
be entirely overshadowed by the 
advertising programs. 

To enlarge public welfare pro- 
grams, first, the educational broad- 
casters can be protected in their 
privileges. Other local non-com- 
mercial stations can be encqur- 
aged to start, modeled after those 
now in existence. Second, the best 
possible uses must be made of all 


Dr. Crane is President of the University of 
Wyoming and Chairman of the National Com- 
mittee on Education by Radio. Reported from 
an address before the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the National Education Association, 

St. Louis, Missouri, February 27, 1936. 


present available resources. For 
school programs, it is fortunate 
that school hours are the less sal- 
able broadcasting hours. School 
superintendents and administrators 
must give attention to radio, study 
its technique, provide for it in 
school budgets, check its results, 
and exchange experiences. 

The combination of local pub- 
lic broadcasts, a national public 
program, and our present adver- 
tising programs would be a simple 
and effective safeguard against the 
dangers of monopoly, either gov- 
ernmental or private. State, re- 
gional, and national boards would 
govern policies of educational and 
civic programs. Membership of 
boards would be diverse in poli- 
tics, independent of private or po- 
litical control, and interested in 
social values. 

Any public use of radio will 
cost money, but if it will increase 
the efficiency of schools, will vital- 
ize instruction, will make effec- 
tive popular government, will 
gradually raise the culture of a 
nation, it will be worth it. 
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ia IRST of all, what rights does 
the teacher have as a citizen? 
Probably most teachers would con- 
sider that there could be no ques- 
tion regarding these rights. Yet 
there is some questioning at present 
about the wisdom of allowing pub- 
lic servants to vote, or to have any 
voice in government. The assump- 
tion is made that in this way those 
in public office could be restrained 
from activity or organization de- 
signed to perpetuate them or their 
policies in office. 

The objections to this point of 
view are numerous, of course. The 
teacher and other public servants 
can point readily to the “consti- 
tutional rights in a democracy,” 
feeling confident that the question 
is disposed of. This same reliance 
upon democratic principles may, 
however, embarrass him in other 
activities. 

Perhaps even more significant 
is the claim that to deprive the 
teacher of his vote is to remove 
him from personal contact with 
public affairs. How then, it is 
asked, can the teacher successfully 
activate citizenship on the part of 
pupils? 

If public servants were no long- 
er active in influencing public 
opinion, would that same public 
find itself without self-appointed 
leaders? Actually there are a num- 


SHOULD THE TEACHER PLAY POLITICS? 
D. L. Harrison 


In Classroom Interests 


ber of other agencies, and other 
leaders to carry on the work, 
There can be a grave doubt that 
such a method would produce the 
desired result unless carried to its 
logical conclusion of excluding all 
groups with “special interests” 
from public activity. It becomes 
immediately evident that the rela- 
tively small remainder could hard- 
ly be called the true voice of a 
democracy. 

Should the teacher, individual- 
ly, or as a member of professional 
organizations, attempt to influence 
or determine public opinion? 
Those who object to such activity 
point to the inevitable emergence 
of special-interest groups which 
exert undue pressure upon legis- 
lators and even upon public opin- 
ion itself. Such activity, in its evi- 
denced form, is claimed to be 
undemocratic. Likewise, it is 
claimed that pressure groups tend 
to perpetuate the detrimental as 
well as the beneficial. The natural 
concomitants of such pressure 
groups are said to be seen in such 
things as “lobbying,” “boss poli- 
tics,” “propaganda methods,” and 


the like. 

There is also a strong group of 
“opportunists” among educators 
and other groups in public office. 
This group objects to conspicuous 
political activity on the part of its 
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SHOULD THE TEACHER PLAY POLITICS? 


members. It feels that public opin- 
ion is often easier to initiate than 
to control; that once aroused pub- 
lic opinion is a veritable, and often 
destructive, boomerang. The poli- 
cy of this group, however, calls 
for alert watchfulness and aggres- 
sive activity when vital interests 
are too seriously menaced. 

A third point of view calls for 
united and consistent political ac- 
tivity on the part of educators. 
The adherents of this viewpoint 
claim that it is a function of the 
school to see that the state and 
community are properly organ- 
ized and that the interests of each 
are properly served by its repre- 
sentatives. In this way only can 
the interests of the community and 
the school be safeguarded. 

They point to the close affinity 
of the school and state in Euro- 
pean countries and suggest that 
possibly the conditions of modern 
life make impossible the removal 
of school from politics. Judd, for 
example, calls on educators to 
unite on a national front for the 
purpose of formulating and guid- 
ing public policies. 

There is wide disagreement 
about the attitude the teacher 
should take concerning politics and 


other controversial matters in the 
classroom. One widely accepted 
viewpoint contends that it is not 
the function of the school, nor is 
the school able, to present solu- 
tions for public problems. It points 
out that pupils should be taught to 
think for themselves and that they 
can acquire such abilities only 
through practice. The function of 
the teacher in such instances is to 
see that problems and evidence are 
introduced and, in an unbiased 
way, to present the principles and 
guidance necessary for problem 
solving. 

A second viewpoint holds that 
it is not possible nor desirable for 
the teacher to remain neutral. Ad- 
vocates of this opinion say that 
pupils are emotionally influenced 
by the opinion of the teacher in 
any event, and that it is better for 
this influence to be exerted in the 
clear light of reason. Some edu- 
cators would go farther than this 
and contend that teachers are bet- 
ter prepared than any other group 
to point out solutions for our pub- 
lic problems. The person who has 
decided on a passive role may be 
equally intolerant. Actually, either 
line of action may be completely 
reasonable. 


D. L. Harrison is a teacher in West High School, 
Denver, Colorado. Reported from Classroom 
Interests, XIII (February 17, 1936), 1-2. 
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WHO IS THE EXCEPTIONAL CHILD? 


Frank S. FREEMAN 
In Educational Administration and Supervision 


—4dmonc the principal types 
of exceptional children to be found 
in our public schools are, first, the 
gifted children; that is, those who 
are well above the average in gen- 
eral intellectual capacity, who are 
consequently bored in ordinary 
classes and thus encouraged in the 
habit of indolence. Psychologists 
differ as to just what level of su- 
periority a child must attain before 
he should be called gifted. If we 
place the lower limit at an IQ 
of 125, then we shall have in- 
cluded the highest 3 percent of 
the school population, or at 130 
the highest 1 per cent; but even 
I percent of our total school popu- 
lation would form a large army 
of unusual intellects, handicapped 
by a uniform, undifferentiated 
educational system. 

There are many misconceptions 
of the gifted child, particularly of 
the child with an IQ of 140 or 
more. The facts are these. Men- 
tally, the gifted mature more rap- 
idly, their development continues 
for a longer time, and they reach 
a final mental level superior to 
that of the ordinary group. There 
are, of course, exceptions, where 
children are “late bloomers,” so to 
speak, or where an early spurt 
carries them quickly to their maxi- 
mum level, so they end up as 
average individuals, 

Physically, the gifted as a group, 


are taller and heavier than the 
average and they do not suffer 
from ailments any more frequent- 
ly than do ordinary children. 
They are not the sickly, nervous, 
undersized, timid, premature 
adults with large heads and infe- 
rior bodies, as some ill-informed 
writers would have us believe. 

Competent investigations have 
shown that the gifted are very 
much like ordinary children emo- 
tionally, and that as a group they 
are not prone to psychopathic or 
abnormal behavior. If they are not 
too extremely gifted—IQ_ not 
above 140—they may and do be- 
come well-liked leaders in groups 
of ordinary children. 

Today the abilities of the esti- 
mated 1,500,000 gifted children 
in the United States are not be- 
ing fully developed and conserved; 
yet they are potentially the con- 
structive and creative intelligence 
of our population. 

We come next to those indi- 
viduals at the lower end of the 
normal distribution of intelligence, 
the mentally subnormal and feeble- 
minded. We shall confine our- 
selves to a discussion of the moron 
group, the highest of the feeble- 
minded, since they come within 
the range of the public schools. 

Individuals with low IQ’s, 
whether 50, or even 80, consti- 
tute a serious educational prob- 
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lem in that they cannot be edu- 
cated in the same way as the mass 
of pupils whom we designate as 
normal. In fact, whether these 
dullards and higher defectives are 
socially competent will depend to 
some extent on the educational 
treatment they receive, and on the 
emphasis which is given to the de- 
velopment of their nonintellectual 
traits, character and personality. 

Ten fields of inquiry are em- 
ployed in the study of individuals 
suspected of being mentally defi- 
cient; physical examination, fam- 
ily history, personal and develop- 
mental history, school progress, 
examination in school subjects, 
practical knowledge and general 
information, social history and re- 
actions, economic efficiency, moral 
reactions, and the mental exam- 
ination. The diagnosis of feeble- 
mindedness is not a simple mat- 
ter; it is rather a clinical problem 
in which the information of the 
ten fields is integrated. This in- 
formation is also used to recom- 
mend how the individual is to be 
treated educationally and socially. 

The intelligence tests combined 
with tests of school accomplish- 
ment—especially if some account 
is taken of practical knowledge 
and general information—evident- 
ly furnish the best means of de- 
fining the judgment of the school 
in assigning its pupils to regular 
or special classes. 

Mental growth of the subnor- 


mal is slower than that of normal 
individuals. Growth ceases earlier, 
and mental decline begins earlier. 
Physically, as a group, they are 
somewhat below normal in height, 
weight, and physiological func- 
tions, although in these respects 
they are not as greatly retarded 
as they are in mental develop- 
ment. It is, therefore, not correct 
to say that their mental develop- 
ment is merely the consequence of 
physical retardation. Further, it is 
found that physical stigmata or 
anomalies (of the cranium, palate, 
teeth, ears, eyes, nose, lips, and 
tongue) occur with greater fre- 
quency among the feebleminded 
than among the normal. 

It has often been urged that 
money spent on the education of 
inferior individuals is wasted. 
Their education is expensive, but 
authoritative opinion holds that 
these mentally retarded children 
may become social assets if given 
the proper kind of training. Such 
training in the end is considerably 
cheaper and humanly more desir- 
able than negligence, which often 
produces social liabilities. 

There are other kinds of excep- 
tional children who, in the aggre- 
gate, constitute a large group, al- 
though each group in itself may 
be relatively small. The psycho- 
neurotic child is one who is suffer- 
ing from a morbid process. He is 
commonly designated as nervous, 
peculiar, queer, erratic, emotion- 
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ally unstable, odd, etc. He does 
not get along in groups of chil- 
dren of his own intellectual de- 
velopment; he is more or less out 
of step in his class, or in trouble 
with his playmates or teacher. The 
child may be physically and in- 
tellectually sound, but emotionally 
disturbed. It has been estimated 
that as many as 5 percent of the 
school population might be in some 
degree neurotic. 

Psychoneurotics may be over- 
alert, hypersensitive, and unduly 
stimulated by their environment, 
or they may manifest the very an- 
titheses of these traits: namely, 
apathy, lack of sensitivity, and in- 
difference to their environment. 
They may fluctuate between ex- 
treme pleasure and grief; they 
may be overenergetic or under- 
energetic; extremely tense or ex- 
tremely lassitudinous. And, not 
infrequently, they may alternate 
rapidly between opposite extremes 
of emotional states. 

The fact is that a neurotic dis- 
position is not something which 
merely unfolds as a manifestation 
of “nature” acting perversely; it 
is a consequence of the interaction 
of the individual’s constitution 
and the pressure of his environ- 
ment. Under more favorable con- 
ditions many of the children who 
have been and are neurotic would 
never have been so. 


The psychopathic are distin- 
guished from the neurotic in that 
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they present a more severe condi- 
tion; one which is part of the in- 
dividual’s make-up. Psychopathic 
children may present any one of 
the following: “inadequate” per- 
sonality, characterized by shift- 
lessness and lack of perseverance; 
paranoid personality, characterized 
by a tendency toward fixed ideas, 
persecutory trends, or fanaticism of 
various sorts; emotional instability, 
characterized by alternating marked 
dejection and joy; criminalism; 
sexual psychopathy; nomadism; 
pathological lying, characterized 
by extensive, complicated fabrica- 
tions. These categories do not ex- 
plain the origins nor suggest the 
treatments, 

The teacher and parent are not 
expected to be psychiatrists, but 
they should be aware of the na- 
ture and causes of abnormal be- 
havior; they should not attribute 
them merely to a wilful malicious- 
ness, nor to stupidity, stubborn- 
ness, or indolence. 

Another group includes chil- 
dren with major speech defects. 
Stuttering and lisping, under cer- 
tain conditions, may lead to an 
exaggerated self-consciousness and 
to keen mortification. 


Left-handedness is potentially a 
source of difficulty if it is unwise 
ly dealt with from the beginning. 
The best clinics advocate the use 
of the hand that seems to be nat- 


urally more efficient and prefer- 
able. 
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A small group of children are 
“word-blind,” unable to learn to 
read, or they learn but very slow- 
ly, although they are of normal 
intelligence. Failure to diagnose 
“word-blindness” may lead to an 
erroneous judgment of the child’s 
intellect, even to dubbing him 
subnormal. This is a problem not 
yet adequately understood. 

Children with special abilities 
present an educational problem in 
that only a negligible percentage 
of our schools make provision to 
conserve and develop these talents. 

It is estimated that in the 
United States there are 3,000,000 
children with hearing impaired in 
various degrees, but in 1930 only 
18,200 deaf children were en- 
rolled in schools and classes for 
the deaf. The large number of 
children with seriously impaired 
hearing cannot compete on a par 
with children whose hearing is 
normal, nor are the usual meth- 
ods of academic instruction well 
suited to their needs. 

In 1927, only 6,000 of the 
14,500 blind children under 20 
were being educated in state, pri- 
vate, or public day schools and 
classes. Further, there are 50,000 
children whose vision is partially 


Frank S. Freeman is Assistant Professor of Edu- 

cation in Cornell University. Reported from 

Educational Administration and Supervision, XXJ 
(December, 1935), 672-85. 


impaired and who should be in 
sight-saving classes. Of these, how- 
ever, less than 5,000 were en- 
rolled in such classes. 

Only 11,500 of the 100,000 
crippled children were being pro- 
vided the special education they 
need. 

Children with physical handi- 
caps, especially those suffering 
from tuberculosis, heart disease, 
and malnutrition (6,000,000 of 
the latter), are serious medical 
problems. But some of them are 
also educational problems since, 
regardless of their mental caliber, 
they are not suited to instruction 
in a class of normally healthy and 
vigorous children. 

There should be no question re- 
garding the responsibility of pub- 
lic education toward the handi- 
capped; for the United States is 
properly committed to a policy of 
universal public education. Even 
from a selfish attitude, failure to 
provide for exceptional individuals 
contributes, on the one hand, to 
an increase in the socially and 
economically incompetent, while, 
on the other hand, individuals of 
superior capacities fail to make 
the contributions of which they 
are capable. 
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JV O one reason explains why 
people in the modern world in a 
period of crisis tend to discard the 
rights of democracy for the au- 
thority of dictatorship. Propagan- 
da, cleverly manipulated, appeals 
to mass emotions, the technique of 
conspiracy learned during the 
World War, and the war psychol- 
ogy which made masses of people 
dependent on orders are factors. 
Also, the educational base for demo- 
cratic action in certain countries 
was exceedingly inadequate. 

Where democracy is most virile, 
and the possibility of success for 
dictatorship is most remote, as in 
Sweden and Denmark, education- 
al programs are founded on the 
proposition that democratic action 
must come from mass understand- 
ing of social problems. 


In some of the countries which 
have moved from democracy into 
dictatorship, the democratic leaders 
permitted the old system of educa- 
tion devised under monarchical ré- 
gimes to continue without substan- 
tial change. But the dictators who 
followed saw clearly the relation 
of education to social organization. 
They used the educational system 
to indoctrinate youth with their 
ideas and to train up faithful fol- 
lowers. 


While planned and persistent 
indoctrination is good for the so- 
cial organization of dictatorship, 
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EDUCATION FOR DEMOCRACY 


J. W. SrupEBaKER 


its widespread use is fatal to de- 
mocracy. For when it is applied in 
a democracy, it has no legitimate 
point of reference as it has in the 
dictatorship. Democracy is based 
on two important principles: that 
the majority shall determine the 
policy with respect to any given 
issue at any given time; and that 
the right of the minority to attempt 
to become the majority through 
the use of free speech, free press, 
and free assemblage shall be as- 
sured. Our educational point of 
reference is democratic self-gov- 
ernment. 

I am not suggesting that we in- 
doctrinate for democracy. To in- 
terfere with the right of learners 
to study and understand types of 
social organization contrary to de- 
mocracy, in the hope that igno- 
rance will prevent them from de- 
serting democracy, is inconsistent 
with the very essence of the demo- 
cratic concept. 


We maintain democracy only 
by majority consent. And we main- 
tain the right of minorities even 
when they advocate an opposition 
to the very democracy which gives 
them the right of free speech and 
assembly. Either we have democ- 
racy by majority consent and with 
minority protection or we have 
something that is not democracy. 


Majorities do not consciously 
choose to abandon majority rule. 
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Democracy is not seriously affected 
by the verbal attacks of minorities. 
What happens is that majorities 
fail to solve major crises in the so- 
cial situation through representa- 
tive government, thus giving real 
basis in fact to the attacks of mi- 
norities intent upon establishing a 
factional control. 

I am contending for a technique 
which starts in the kindergarten 
and is applied in all learning 
process through middle life. This 
technique, or “good teaching,” is 
described partly by the terms “sci- 
entific approach” and “discussion 
method.” It induces critical in- 
quiry and the habit of validating 
conclusions. Its purpose is to re- 
spect and nurture personality rather 
than to consume it, to liberate it 
step by step, to let personality op- 
erate at peak capacity in the social 
situation rather than to regiment it 
to respond automaticaliy to given 
signals. 

We must ask ourselves, Is the 
educational system, which we at- 
tempt to guide, building citizens 
for democracy? 

May I suggest a few weaknesses 
in present-day education which 
need our particular attention. 

1. There is still too much au- 
thoritarianism in the classroom 


with teachers playing the rdéle of 
the drill-master. They probably 
think they are teaching history or 
mathematics, but of much more 
importance and danger is that 
they are training human beings to 


goose-step, and failing to help them 
to grow up into independent, self- 
respecting, self-disciplined citizens. 
The place to stop the growth of 
attitudes which prepare people for 
satisfactory cogs in the machine of 
dictatorship is in the classroom. 

2. We have yet to clarify the 
meaning of the word teach when 
it is applied to the debatable, to the 
controversial, to social philosophy. 
This confusion is a definite weak- 
ness in our educational structure 
which has been seized upon by the 
propagandists and may be taken 
advantage of by a whole faction 
eager to control or prejudice the 
thinking of the oncoming genera- 
tion. If we honestly believe in 
bringing youth to intellectual ma- 
turity instead of standardizing peo- 
ple by a process of indoctrination, 
we will give special attention to 
clarifying our position on this point 
and devote real energy in the de- 
fense of teaching as a process 
which impartially guides and en- 
courages freedom of inquiry and 
self-validation of conclusions. We 
will resist every attempt to use the 
teaching profession as the carriers 
of propaganda for any faction, 
vested interest, political party, or 
pressure group. 

3. Athird danger is the tenden- 
cy to avoid relating teaching to 
the present-day world and its prob- 
lems. If there is one thing which 
democratic education should foster 
and develop, it is the ability of the 
learners to cope with the real issues 
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concerning the social situation. No 
matter how well we prepare people 
in the skill of figuring sums, writ- 
ing essays, typing, and bookkeep- 
ing, we fail in a very large measure 
in our essential responsibility to 
democracy if young people leave 
our secondary schools without well- 
developed habits in the study and 
discussion of controversial issues. 

4. A fourth weakness is our fail- 
ure to plan the educative process 
for civic education for the vast 
majority of adults. Nothing, in my 
opinion, can contribute more to the 
improvement of elementary and 
secondary education than the di- 
rect participation of adults in a 
learning process managed by the 
same agency which is educating 
children. If we can be sure that 
a large proportion of high school 
graduates will continue the learn- 
ing process in some organized way 
in later life, we shall not feel so 
obligated to force subject material 
into the few years of high school 
experience. 

The adult public forum project 
which the Office of Education is 
sponsoring in ten communities in 
different states this year is a small 


beginning in the direction of a 
comprehensive program of adult 
civic education. Is it too much to 
hope that within a decade we may 
have 10,000 professional leaders 
of public discussion, leading at least 
50,000 neighborhood groups per 
week in a critical, many-sided con- 
sideration of public affairs? Would 
approximately $60,000,000 a year 
be an extravagant expenditure for 
a great democracy to make on an 
educational process for genuine 
civic enlightenment to tens of mil- 
lions of adults? 

Those who know the tricks of 
publicity and the art of mass or- 
ganization can wield an influence 
far greater than their understand- 
ing of the problems they presume 
to answer. The masses of people 
need organized help in facing the 
new barrage of factional appeals, 
in comparing propagandas, in an- 
alyzing proposals, in getting at the 
facts and understanding the im- 
portant alternatives of social action. 
The test of democracy in America 
will be found in the extent to 
which the educational technique 
can frustrate the appeals to preju- 
dice, fear, and crowd emotions. 


of Education. Reported from an address before the 


J. W. Studebaker is United States Commissioner | 


Department of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association, St. Louis, Missouri, 
February 24, 1936. 
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Group Subscription Rates 


Tue following announcement is made in response to 
many requests for information concerning group sub- 
scription rates: 


If a group of 10 or more subscribe at one time, the 
price is reduced from $2.00 to $1.50 a year, providing 
the magazines can be sent to one address and one 
check accompanies the order. 


In a number of school systems the teachers have 
already taken advantage of this saving which is made 
possible by the greater ease in handling quantity 


orders. 


Group orders may be sent to the 


CIRCULATION MANAGER 


THE EDUCATION DIGEST 


P. O. BOX 100 


Ann ARBOR MICHIGAN 
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December a new advi- 
sory body of nationwide significance 
was created by the National Edu- 
cation Association and its Depart- 
ment of Superintendence. This 
body, entitled the Educational Poli- 
cies Commission, has 20 members 
including some of the leading of- 
ficials of the National Education 
Association, the federal Office of 
Education, and the American 
Council on Education, as well as 
representatives from every large 
field of education. The Commission 
has elected as its chairman Dr. 
A. J. Stoddard, Superintendent of 
Schools, Providence, Rhode Island, 
and has selected as its secretary, 
Dr. William G. Carr, Director of 
the Research Division of the Na- 
tional Education Association. The 
financial support of the Commis- 
sion has been guaranteed through 
a generous grant from the General 
Education Board. 

The Commission has been cre- 
ated for a five-year period and is 
expected to make authoritative rec- 
ommendations on various major 
aspects of education. In order to 
stimulate interest in present prob- 
lems the Commission is now pre- 
paring a statement of significant 
educational issues. It is expected 
that this list will be useful to those 
who are responsible for discussion 
groups, and that it will be helpful 
to the Commission in securing the 
opinions of educators and laymen 
as to the relative importance of 
problems. The Commission will 
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also concern itself with the coordi- 
nation of the undertakings of state 
and national deliberative commit- 
tees that are concerned with the 
problems of public education. An- 
other immediate aim is the develop- 
ment of cooperative relationships 
with state planning boards and with 
the National Resources Board in 
order to coordinate educational 
planning with that in other fields. 

The Commission is not an agen- 
cy for research or standardization. 
It will, however, seek through 
cooperative means to develop long- 
term policies for American educa- 
tion. The Commission has already 
recognized the fact that it must 
gain the support of the masses of 
teachers and has therefore taken 
steps to create a very large body of 
consultants who will be expected 
to reflect the wishes and opinions 
of teachers. These consultants will 
also aid in disseminating the find- 
ings and recommendations of the 
Commission. It may be seen from 
this account that the Commission 
has embarked on a very ambitious 
program and differs from other 
educational commissions by its em- 
phasis on the implementation of 
change in the programs and policies 
of the schools. Time will tell 
whether the Commission is equal 
to the responsibilities of such a tre- 
mendous task.—By J. B. Edmon- 
son, Dean, School of Education, 
University of Michigan, and mem- 
ber of the Educational Policies 
Commission. 


* This is the first in a series of editorials by members of the Editorial Advisory 
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